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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER IX.—JOHN FORRES’ FATHER. 


QO N that day of 


Amy’s depar- 
ture, John 
Forres had left 
the City Tablet 
office at the 
usual hour, or 
rather a little 
earlier. For 
on ordinary 
occasions he 
was not scru- 
pulous to de- 
part at the 
chime of the 
clock. But 
this parting | 
was quite an 
event, its! 
little excite- | 
ment making | 
a pleasant | 
change in his | 
quiet life. | 
Partings of any sort were a new experience to him, | 
and he did not yet realise that their glow is bought | 
by an after blank and chill. | 

He had beén a week in his office, and had given and | 
received great satisfaction. Altogether, as he jogged 
homewards (for it was rather too far to keep up the | 
tun with which he set out), he felt a respectable and | 
responsible citizen, being precisely at that happy | 
age when life has the dignity of a man’s duties, ! 
and the beauty of a boy’s imagination. There was 
but one cloud on his sky, and to any eyes less 
loving and dutiful than his, it would seem very 
slight and small. He thought his mother had been 
rather pale and quiet for the last few days, and, in 
the perfection of his innocence, he feared lest she 
missed him at the noontide meal and throughout the 
day. And the fear lest his new happiness of industry 
and independence had been purchased by her pain, 
was a troublesome thorn in his tender conscience. He 
felt that his start in life was a necessary thing, but 
then why was he so hard-hearted as to take positive 
pleasure in a necessity which grieved his little 
mother ? 

It was a dull season with Slack and Pitt, and by the 
time he reached Benbow Place all the house was dark, 
except for the solitary gas-burner on the stair and the 
modest lamplight in his mother’s room. Now, as 
John crossed the passage leading thereto, he felt one 
of those sensations whose secret Nature still keeps in 
her sealed storehouse. As some can foretell the ap- 
proach of thunder in the air, so he felt the moral 
atmosphere charged with coming trouble. His heart 
trembled within him. The whole horror did not take 
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by a revelation that he was crossing some line which 
for ever divided the past from the future. 

He opened his mother’s door. She did not hear his 
entrance because she was busy with the kettle over 
the fire, and before she turned her head at the click of 
the closing lock, he had time to see a man seated in - 
the easy chair. 

Mrs. Forres set back the kettle with such a jerk 
that it caused a slop inside the bright fender. He 
never forgot the look on her face. There was a glad- 
ness in its sadness, but yet a world of deprecating 
appeal, such as, after lapse into grievous error, we 
make to those on whose forgiveness and protection we 
rely. She stepped towards him, putting her hand 
through his arm to lead him forward. 


‘‘ Johnnie dear,” she said, ‘‘this is your father, 
your, dear father, come atlast, Johnnie. William, this 
is our boy.” 


And Johnnie and the stranger touched hands,—it 


could not be called a grasp. And then the lad re- 


| treated to the chimney-piece, and tried to understand 
| the situation. 

He had long known that his father lived. In his 
earliest recollections the necessity for a father’s 
existence had not eyen entered his mind. A little 
| later, under the impressions produced by the chatter 
| of their charwomen, and other outward circumstances, 
he had concluded his father was dead. He could 
recall the first Sunday after he had grasped this idea, 
and what a thrill it gave him to feel that the whole 
| congregation in St. Aubyn’s were praying for him, 
when to the petition, ‘That it may please thee 
to defend and provide for the fatherless children 
and widows,” they all responded, ‘‘ We beseech thee 
to hear us, good Lord.” But gradually, the de- 
sire to know somewhat of the solemn tragedy of a 
parent’s death overcame his silent awe, and he ven- 
tured to question his mother. Then she told him 
nothing but the truth, yet not the whole truth. She 
told him that his father lived, that he was far away, 
that he could not help being parted from them. The 
little lad took her account with all confidence, and 
asked no questions which it was not easy to answer. 
And in spite of all she had gone through, in spite of 
the letters she had vainly written to that infamous 
prison address, she answered these questions so that 
the filial love of her boy’s soul stirred in the new 
direction. And yet, with some strange instinct—or 
perhaps the tears his mother had shed that day had 
something to do with it—John never returned to the 
subject. Of later years he had felt a few misgivings, 
vague impressions that this sorrow and separation 
must be in some way connected with sin, and that as 
his mother was so good—God bless his pure heart, he 
never doubted that!—the ‘blame must somehow rest 
with her absent husband. 

And so he stood beside the mantel, and glanced 
shyly enough at that stranger in the easy chair. How 
curiously pale he was, and how queerly his hair was 
cut! And it was not silvered, like his mother’s, but 
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quite brown, so that he looked almost a young man. 
And that was his father? He wondered if he should 
look so when hewasa man. He hoped not. And yet 
the face was not ugly, far from it. There were even 
some suggestions of fine chiselling about it, but yet 
somehow it was like a bad cast from a noble sculpture. 
Johnnie’s thought was not exactly this. It was 
rather that the face was like a statue’s, only not so 
good. Perhaps the deathly complexion had something 
to do with the comparison. 

His father did not return the glance. His eyes 
were as passive as his limbs. Dark eyes, but very 
lightless, they stared heedlessly forward. But. pre- 
sently the sensation which warns of a watcher reached 
him, and he raised himself a little on his chair, and 
looked at his son. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Forres bustled about the tea-table, 
talking all the while, though nobody noticed what she 
said. And she did not know herself. 

‘* Put in chairs to the table, Johnnie,”’ she requested 
at last, ‘‘or let us wheel the table towards your 
father, so that he needn’t move.” 

*T don’t want any tea,” observed the figure in the 
arm-chair. 

Johnnie involuntarily took the seat farthest from 
him. In all his fancies of his father, he had never 
fancied anything like this. 

‘© Oh, yes, you will take some with us,” said Mrs. 
Forres, and so filled three cups, and set one before 
him. ‘‘And what will you have? An egg ?—here’s 
one done to a turn; or will you have some toast? 
—there’s capital butter.” 

“IT wish you wouldn’t bother me,” replied the 
figure; ‘‘ haven’t I said I want to be let alone ?.” 

Mrs. Forres relapsed into her seat. It was a voice 
she had never disobeyed, and the old fascination was 
on her still. And she drank her own tea, and ate her 
own bread, because she knew any omission in that 
respect would be regarded as a tacit protest against 
her enforced neutrality. And her eyes, very dim with 
the tears she dared not shed, wandered from son to 
husband, and from husband to son. And Joknnie 
felt his heart harden easily against the figure in the 
chair. 

But there are some lessons which some women aro 
very slow to learn, Mrs. Forres could not believe 
that all her love and svlicitude were less than value- 
less to her husband. She was certain there was a 
response in his heart, if she could only persevere till 
she had thawed away the ice with which unfortunate 
circumstances had enclosed it. During the fifteen 
years of absence and silence, she had found comfort in 
the belief that she was often in his thoughts, and that 
it was only some perverse notion of what was best for 
her which left her letters unanswered. Poor woman! 
The logical conclusion that she might have drawn from 
the far past—before those fifteen years—was rather 
that he did not care for the trouble of keeping up in- 
tercourse while his incarceration prevented her being 
of use tohim! But love is never logical, unless with 
the heavenly logic of perpetual forgiveness. 

And so she forgot how faintly her poor little en- 
dearments had touched him, eyen when she was a 
young wife and mother, and before his hard spirit had 
been numbed by that long blank of solitude; and when 





she had swallowed her slice of buttered toast—oh, how 
dry and stale it seemed, as if it would never get out 
of her mouth !—she got up, and went to her husband’s 
side, and put her thin hand on his shoulder, and 
whispered :— 

‘William, won’t you speak to us? You don’t 
know how it makes me feel to hear your voice. Do 
speak to us!” 

‘‘T’ve nothing to say,” he answered, shortly ; “‘ and 
if you’d been shut up fifteen years, what could you 
talk about ?” 

‘I should say how glad I was to see you again,” 
she murmured, faintly. 

‘¢ Oh, nonsense,” he said, shaking off her hand. ‘‘Of 
course I’m glad to see you—at least as glad as I can 
be, considering everything—considering that I’ve got 
nothing for you, and can’t do you amy good, and that 
it’s a great pity you ever saw me.” 

‘“‘Oh, William,” she sighed, “I neyer said so. I 
never thought so.” 

‘*But you would if you were wise,” he went on. 
‘Without me, you would be quite well off now. I 
dare say you would have married somebody else, for 
Tve no doubt there are some people who would have 
thought you pretty while you were a girl. I always 
told you so, Rachel ; you can’t say I did not tell you 
what you might expect. If Milly had not behaved so 
badly to me, I’d have been a different man, for we two 
were made for each other. But from that day I’ve 
gone down, and your trying to catch me as I fell, only 
made me-sink faster, and pulled you down too.” 

‘* It hasn’t pulled me down, dear,” she sebbed ; ‘‘ or 
if it has, I don’t care, so long as we are together !”’ 

‘But 1 do,” he said bitterly; ‘“‘and if you had let 
me go away as I wanted, and lose myself somewhere 
abroad, I should never have got into this trouble and 
disgrace. But I hated my hum-drum office life ever 
after I lost Milly, and I knew I should never be right 
in it again, although you tried to make me think 
so.” 

“0, William !” she murmured, ‘‘ you never didlike 
the office life. You used to grumble about it to Milly. 
And I’m sure I did not want you to keep to it except 
for your good. You never spoke calmly about going 
away, but only when you were despairing-like, and 
ready to rush anywhere.” 

“If you thought I was rushing to the bad, you 
should have let me rush, and not troubled yourself 
about me,” he replied. ‘‘I know you are too good 
for me, but——” 

‘Willie, Willie!’ she interrupted, ‘‘not good 
enough, if you would only be true to yourself.” 

‘* But your goodness does me no good,” he went on, 
unheeding. ‘‘Indeed I think it has done me harm. 
If you had just turned sharp round upon me, it might 
have been better for us both.” 

John sat in silence. They forgot his presence, or 
that he was a less disinterested listener than he had 
been in his cradle, more than fifteen years before. He 
sat very quiet, taking his first glimpse of the mysteries 
of God’s world. 

‘Well, I must go,” said his father, rising with a 
languid yawn. 

‘* And when—where are we to come to you?” asked 
the poor little wife. 
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** Never—nowhere,” he answered. ‘‘ You shan’t 
leave this; I must shift for myself somehow. I’ve 
learned to live with very few luxuries all these fifteen 

ears !” 

*‘ But, William, I can’t allow it,” said Mrs. Forres, 
earnestly. ‘‘I can’t stay here in comfort and not 
know where you are and how you fare. You should 
not ask it !” 

‘“‘T will have it,” he replied with a sudden and 
terrible sternness which quite frightened Johnnie. 
‘Since you won’t take a decent excuse, Pll tell you 
the plain truth. I’ve had regular meals, and regular 
hours, and a regular canting chaplain long enough. 
And now I'll have a change. I’d as lief stop in 
prison as stay here. If whenever I come, you make 
a fuss about my going away, I'll never come at all. 
I'll soon settle it that way.” 

Mrs. Forres wept helplessly. 

‘Am I not miserable enough without your crying 
like this?” he went on. ‘‘You make me furious, and 
then you cry—cry—” 

‘William, is it not natural I should want to 
keep you?” appealed the poor woman, with clasped 
hands. 

‘No, it isn’t, because you know I want to go, and 
you should let me please myself. If I prefer a cold 
supperless lodging and liberty, to all your coddling and 
dainties, you may think me a simpleton; but why 
should you want to hinder me? It doesn’t hurt you. 
It leaves the more for you and your boy. Yon’ve 
both done very well without me for fifteen years, so 
you can’t miss me now.” 

‘* Well, if you really like it best —” submitted Mrs. 
Forres, meekly. 

“Tt is not a question of liking,” he said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I may like comfort well enough, but just 
now I must have liberty at any price.” 

“Well, then, at any rate,” said Mrs. Forres, and 
interrupted herself by going to the little cupboard 
and taking thence.a bottle of wine, and a cake ina 
paper bag,—luxuries she had purchased to celebrate 
the family reunion; “at any rate, you can take 
these.”’ 

‘*Very well; but how can I carry’em? Haye you 
a little bag or anything of that sort ?” 

Mrs. Forres tremblingly produced: her own leathern 
reticule. 

‘Poh! that’s a woman’s affair. That’s worse than 
a parcel, Oh, I think I can manage! Good night, 
John,—that’s your name, isn’t it? I know you 
weren’t christened after me. Good night, Rachel.” 

“T'll come with you down the stair,” said his 
wife. 

They left the room together, and it was fully ten 
minutes before Mrs. Forres returned. John inyolun- 
tarily paced about the room. There was a wild 
rebellion in the boy’s heart. It was his soul’s first 


Tecognition of adverse circumstances, and his poor 


young spirit chafed against it like as the impotent sea 
beats on the hard, immovable rock. He understood it 
all. He was a convict’s son! The Maynards did not 
know what his father was, and till they did, he felt their 
companionship was a sort of lie. There was still time 
to go to them, but he could not go. No; he could not 
go! And Amy must just think he had broken his pro- 





mise. Ah, Amy wouldn’t care whether he kept it or 
broke it, if she only knew! And yet what a shame it 
seemed! How could he help what his father was? 
And then he remembered that often when Charlie 
Deane had been bragging and vaunting himself, he 
had felt a secret elation to feel how superior his mother 
was to Mrs. Deane; how much more lady-like she 
looked in her neat remodelled old dresses, than the 
other in her ostentatiously new garments ;—ay, had 
even said to himself that it was no wonder Charlie, 
poor fellow, had not more sense, considering what a 
mother he had! And this was how people would regard 
him now,—they would tolerate him, watch him, sus- 
pect him, excuse him ; and if he battled through all 
this contrary tide without shipwreck, then they would 
hold up their hands and say, “It was wonderful, con- 
sidering !——” 

Just then, his mother eame back. She was almost 
smiling when she entered the room; but the moment 
her eyes fell upon her son, she stepped to his side, put 
her arm round him, and burst into tears. There was 
a peculiar cling in the caress. John felt that it sealed 
him henceforth his mother’s protector. In her heart 
she knew, what she would not yet own even to her- 
self, and what she had never before felt, that she had 
only him now. During these fifteen years, her kind, 
confiding nature had made many little romances for 
itself. She had pictured her husband’s return a 
changed man. She had planned years of repose, when 
his love should repay all her loss, while her love 
should strive to excuse any atonement. And all this 
after Johnnie was too far forward in the world for his 
father’s history to injure him, eyen if any cared to 
inquire it. And now her humble, woman-brave heart 
took the whole blame upon herself from beginning to 
end. Years ago, she should not have cried and fretted 
so when William Forres had spoken of breaking off 
their betrothal and going abroad. It was just her 
selfishness. She ought not to have cared how she 
suffered through anything for his good. That would 
have been true love. She ignored how he had. won her 
heart by seeking her sympathy and consolation after 
he had been jilted by a certain capricious beauty, 
their common friend. She would not repeat to herself 
what she had ventured to hint to him, that the despe- 
ration with which he had always spoken of such self- 
imposed exile, had aroused all her pitying tenderness, 
preyed upon her girlish terrors, and driven her into 
the tearful protestations, which he certainly would 
not have heeded, had they not fallen in with his own 
inclinations in calmer moments. And after they were 
married,—well, she had tried to be a good wife to him, 
—but then he was such an admirer of beauty, and he 
had never thought her a beauty,—which she owned 
was no wonder! And he was never satisfied with any 
neatness or prettiness of dress unless it were costly ; 
and being a conscientious little woman, she had not 
felt it right to buy herself Lyons yelvet and real 
sables, when she knew her husband’s salary was only 
£250 a-year. Ah me! it all ended in that disastrous 
criminal court, and her married life was over likea 
dream, except for the- pledge it left in the patient, 
‘‘ wise-like” baby, which for a long time she had not 
hoped to rear. And now poor Johnnie was inyolved 
in all the shame and sorrow. 
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‘“You don’t quite hate me, do you, dear?” she 
asked, looking up through her tears. 

‘‘ Hate you!” said he, and kissed her. 

‘* And you mustn’t wonder at your father,” she ob- 
served, a little comforted. ‘‘ Your poor father has had 
everything against him all his life, Johnnie.” 

If Mrs. Forres had asked if Johnnie hated his 
father, she might have got a less satisfactory reply ; 





“ Mrs. Forres tremblingly produced her own leathern reticule.” 


and now he said, though in a tone gentle enough, ‘I 
don’t think everything is always against anybody, 
mother, unless it be Satan in themselves.” 

‘©O don’t say that, Johnnie,” she pleaded ; ‘“‘ don’t 
judge harshly, dear. And when your poor father 
speaks so sharply, he does not mean it, he only does 
it to hide his feeling; and I’m sure he wouldn’t stay 
with us, just because he thought it best for us he 
should go away. All that about liberty was just to 
pass it off, dear. And now, we'll sit down and read 
our chapter, and go to bed early, dearie, for you look 
tired, and I don’t wonder, for these surprises wear 
one out dreadfully.” 

Johnnie thought she looked, not only tired, but 
weary, which means far more. And there was that 
strange light in her eyes, which comes when no 
earthly hope or happiness stands between us and the 
gate of the Celestial City. 

And, as he read aloud from the seventeenth chapter 
of St. Luke, ‘‘ If he trespass against thee seven times 
in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive him,”—it struck 
him that some love outleaps even the wide letter of 
Christ’s grand law, and enters into the very spirit of 
Him who died for us ‘‘ while we were yet sinners.” 

It was far past midnight before Mrs. Forres herself 
left her lonely hearth, and ere she went to her bed- 
room, she crept into her boy’s little chamber, to see if 
he were asleep. He was; but he had not been so 
long. There was a choking restlessness in his heart 
which kept him awake until it escaped in tears, tears 
which he tried to repress, and which made him quite 
ashamed of himself, even in the dark solitude. Poor 
lad! He was only sixteen! and a cloudy dawn is 





indeed gloomy to those who do not know how much 
worse is a stormy eyentide ! 


CHAPTER X.—NEWS: COUNTRY AND LOCAL. 


A FEw days passed by without any meeting among 
the friends in Benbow Place. For his own part, Johnnie 
knew that instead of leisurely crossing the Square and 
taking the turning into Garden Street, he now whipped 
round the corner into Knight’s Lane, and hurried 
away, till there was little risk of encountering any 
neighbour. His mother too, he noticed, did her market- 
ing very late in the evening. And all these involun- 
tary changes from their old life struck his heart with 
a bitter sense of shame. 

As for Margaret Maynard, her new duties as teacher 
and household manager kept her rather closely em- 
ployed during the day, while Arthur’s capacities for 
wearing out clothes and growing from them provided 
her with plenty of needlework for the evening. A 
note from Mrs. Roy had apprised them of Amy’s safe 
arrival, and they now began to expect a letter from 
that young lady, not without some misgivings on 
Margaret’s part, lest the passionate affection of their 
parting was only a sudden sentiment, and the novelty 
of scene would soon erase them from her recollection. 
Whenever Magdalen King came to see them, she 
always inquired if this letter had arrived. And Mag- 
dalen King came somewhat often. At present she 
was engaged at work in a City warehouse, not far 
from St. Aubyn’s, and her homeward way lay through 
Benbow Place. And there was a certain welcome for 
her any evening in that low, wide attic of Mrs. 
Deane’s house. 

Magdalen was one of those people who always 
awaken strong feelings in whoever comes near them. 
She was either loved or hated. Nobody ever said 
that ‘‘they had not noticed her.” Margaret soon 
clung to her, turned to her in any little difficulty, 
looked forward to her next visit, and felt her presence 
as refreshing as wine. It seemed so easy and sure to 
confide in her, and yet she gave no confidence in re- 
turn. Perhaps you trusted your secrets with her, as 
you trust your jewels to a coffer which you can scarcely 
open yourself. You feel it is safe. John Forres 
adored her. It is a curious fact that during those 
days, when he shunn@i everybody else, he wished he 
might meet her. He fancied he could even tell her about 
his father. It is improbable he would have got as far as 
that, but the very fancy shows what impression she had 
left on his mind. Could he imagine himself telling 
Amy ? And as for Arthur Maynard, he pronounced Miss 
King to be “one of the right sort,”—‘‘ a sensible girl, 
who did not set a fellow down as a sinner because he 
was not a mollycoddle.” But it was a strange thing, 
that during the two or three interviews they had had, 
that little, gentle, timid Mrs. Forres had somehow petted 
and fondled this self-reliant, brave Magdalen. Actu- 
ally petted her, somewhat as the loving, insignificant 
wives of great men often protect and patronise their 
famous spouses, because they know a warm, yearning, 
human heart beats behind their armour, and under- 
stand that the power to do the most and to endure the 
calmest is consistent with the keenest capacity for 
suffering. 

Charles Deane did not like Magdalen, and always 
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absented himself from the Maynards’ room when she 
was there, unless the domestic gales below were so 
very tempestuous that even her presence was the less 
of two evils. And Magdalen King did not like Charlie, 
as most people did. 

And so Christmas-tide drew nigh. The first snow 
fell on the shortest day. Arthur stayed at his office 
rather late that evening, Swift and Rivers having 
some pressing business on hand. Charles Deane left 
Slack and Pitt’s somewhat earlier, and, finding his 
mother’s temper by no means sweetened by the deli- 
cious groceries she was mixing for the Christmas pud- 
ding, he drank his tea with considerable expedition, 
and lounged up-stairs, professedly to inquire for Ar- 
thur, though he knew quite well he had not yet come 
in; but, then, that excuse was certain to procure 
from Margaret an invitation to sit down by the fire 
and wait. However, he waited for more than he 
bargained, for when Arthur came Magdalen was with 
him, having met him just outside the door. She 
had taken her own tea—she always had tea before 
she left the warehouse—and she told Margaret not 
to disturb herself, if she wished to get on with her 
work, as she would preside over Arthur’s meal. And 
Charlie Deane found nothing better than to sit aside 
and look on—rather sulky, 

‘‘News!” said Arthur, clinking the edge of the 
tray. 

**O yes,” responded Margaret. ‘We had a letter 
from Edinburgh this morning, Miss King.” 

‘‘From Amy?” asked the other, quite eagerly. 
‘* Oh, I’m so anxious to hear what she says.” 

‘¢You’d better read the letter, Mag,” advised Ar- 
thur; ‘‘there’s nothing confidential in it. And it’s 
such grand composition, that I’m sure Amy meant it 
for the eye of the public.” 

“Well,” said Magdalen, ‘if she took pains for 
our sakes, it is very good of her, and more than you 
would do, sir, so you need not laugh.” 

‘*No, I needn’t,” he assented cheerfully ; ‘‘ and I 
don’t wish. And I don’t care how clever a girl is, as 
long as she does not think herself so, which Amy 
does.” 

‘Now you may read the letter,” said Margaret, 
handing it to Arthur; and accordingly he took it, 
and began. 


” 


‘DEAR Cousin Macere,—Aunt told me she had 
written to you, saying I had arrived safely. It is not 
a nice journey. When I was shut in the carriage, 
and the train was rushing away, so that nothing 
could stop it, I felt so helpless, and then half-wild, 
as if I must scream; but I didn’t, because of the 
people, you know. We all had coffee at York, but we 
had to drink it so quickly that I think everybody was 
scalded. The little girl who was with the ladies in 
our carriage was not very polite, for she lay down all 
along the seat, and never offered me a turn; so, at 
last, I asked her. How I should hate to be told of 
such things !\But I suppose people who do them don’t 
mind. 

“It was daylight before we reached Newcastle, 
which is a very dirty, black-looking town. It is very 
pretty country about the Border, and then, for a long 
time, we travelled in sight of the sea. But you have 





no idea how fine Edinburgh is. 
such a grand rock; and then there are Arthur’s Seat, 
and the Crags, and the Calton Hill besides. But it is 
no use writing a letter like a geography-book ; only, 
please tell Arthur, the public buildings here are like 
the Greek models in the British Museum, and not like 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square—cruets 
with pepper-pots in them, as he used to say. (‘ Bless 
me,’ muttered Arthur, ‘I didn’t think she noticed 
anything I said.’) And tell him, too, that Rizzio’s 
blood in Holyrood is not in two or three spots, as we 
always fancied—(‘ I’m sure I never thought about it,’ 
interjected Arthur)—but a regular mess, as if a bul- 
lock had been killed ; and Queen Mary must have been 
a very nasty woman not to have had the boards taken 
up directly. 

** But you will want to hear about Aunt Roy. I 
like her very much. She did not come to meet me at 
the station, but sent her servant Jean Hackstoun, who 
is a very nice woman, and has lived with aunt for 
twenty years, and manages everything for her. Aunt 
Roy looks quite an old lady, her hair is yery white, 
and she walks with a stick and scarcely ever goes out, 
except to church. We go to the Free Church, but 
I’ve been with Jean to the Episcopalian chapel; and 
there is an Established Church in the square. I don’t 
understand yet the difference between them all, but 
what puzzles me most is that here our Church of 
England is thought a sort of dissenting chapel. 

‘‘ There is a portrait of Cousin Grace in the dining- 
room. The very day I came, Jean told me that was 
her, and bade me never speak about it to aunt, be- 
cause it made her so sorry! I should think Jean did 
not like our cousin, for when I said how pretty the 
picture was, she said there were better gifts than 
beauty, and beauty was not much without them. 





“On and on went Magdalen.” 


Jean speaks sharply sometimes, but it’s only a way 
she has. But the picture is so pretty, and is not it 
queer that I seem to know the face, although I could 
never have seen her? It was painted years ago, when 
she was about my age, and I think aunt meant that 
portrait when she saw me, and said, ‘Jean, has not 
she a look?’ But Jean said quite crossly, ‘Na, she’s 
na sae bonnie.’ 
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‘‘ Dear Maggie, it has taken me three evenings to 
write this letter. Aunt Roy told me she should never 
look at the letters I write to you. Aunt Roy always 
speaks so gently. I think I’ve been good, and I hope 
I shall be. Aunt bids me send her love to you and 
Arthur, and she hopes you will both be able to come 
to Edinburgh some day and see us. I wish you could. 
Please write soon, and tell me all about everything. 
Give my love to Arthur and Miss King, and my 
kind regards to Mrs. Deane and Mr. Charles—(‘ She’s 
left out the Forreses, because Johnnie did not see her 
off,’ said Arthur, parenthetically ; ‘ and Til engage she 
asked this Jean what was the correct message to send 
to you, Cha!’) And with many kisses, dear Margaret, 
I remain your affectionate cousin, 

** Amy MAYNARD. 

‘«P.S.—If you happen to see your uncle Maxwell, 
don’t show him this letter.” 


‘¢ That’s the richest bit of all,” said Arthur, throwing 
down the document; ‘‘Amy is very sincere in her 
animosities. Please to observe, ‘your uncle Maxwell.’ 
She returns thanks that he is nothing to her, poor 
man, And yet she’s as bad in her way as he is in 
his, and that’s the beauty of it!” 

Magdalen had listened to the reading, sitting side- 
ways on her chair, with her face shaded by her hand. 
Now she stretched it out, saying, ‘‘ May I look at the 
letter?” And she took it silently, and kept it long 
enough almost to read it through again. And then 
it went round for general inspection. 

‘* How well she writes,” said Charlie Deane, ‘‘as 
firm and clear as a boy!” 

‘*T don’t see why everything good must be like a 
boy’s, or a man’s either,” remarked Magdalen. In 
any other lad she would have smiled at the little slip, 
but not in Charlie Deane. 

‘*-You will please to send my love next time you 
write, Miss Maynard?” asked Charlie, ignoring the 
rebuke. 

«©O yes, Pll put Mag in mind, never fear,” said 
Arthur. 

‘‘T’m sorry Amy did not send any message to Mrs. 
Forres, because I think she will ask,” observed 
Ma: 

*<7’m sure it does not matter,” said Charles. ‘“‘ And 
I should not think Mrs. Forres will come to see you 
in a hurry.” ; 

“Why not?” imquired Margaret, with amazed 
interest; “‘ I have wondered what has become of them 
lately, only I haye been so busy. Is anything the 
matter ?” 

‘You'd better hold your tongue, Charles,” said 
Arthur, significantly. 

‘*T don’t seewhy,” returned that young gentleman. 
‘‘Truth is truth, and nobody has any right to hide 
it.” 

‘* Well, tell us your truth,” said Magdalen, peremp- 
torily; ‘for now you’ve begun, you must certainly 
finish, and I daresay we shan’t think so much of it as 
you do.” 

“Qh, I don’t want to tell,” answered Charles, 
sulkily ; ‘‘mother and I know, and that is enough 
for us.” 

« But haying mentioned that there is a something,” 


said Magdalen, ‘‘ you are bound to tell what it is, or 
we are bound to think nothing about it, except that 
you have told a lie.” 

‘*You know I can’t help what you say to me,” 
returned Charles, colouring. ' 

‘**T say nothing,” answered Magdalen, ‘‘ except to 
urge you to save your own honour.” 

‘* Well, then,” he began, ‘“‘ Mrs. Forres is not a 
widow——” 

‘* She told me that,” observed Margaret. 
all, Charlie ¢”’ 

The question was put in a tone so gentle, so free 
from the lurking sarcasm of Magdalen’s, that it did 
not affront the boy, but rather put him in a better 
temper with himself and his narrative. 

‘*No, indeed, ’ he continued, while Magdalen shook 
herself in a way that meant unutterable things; “no, 
it is not all. Her husband has come back,—just got 
out of prison, where he has had a long sentence for 
forgery. He’s justa common convict, Miss Maynard.” 

‘*Who told you this ?” inquired Magdalen. 

‘“‘The old copying clerk at Swift and Rivers’,” he 
replied, glancing at Arthur. “Fifteen years ago, he 
was in the seryice of the solicitor who conducted 
Forres’ prosecution.” 

‘‘Then, he told you too, I suppose, Arthur ?” said 
Margaret. 

**O yes, he told me,” answered Arthur. 

‘* You never mentioned it,’’ observed his sister. 

‘* What’s the use of repeating these things?” he 
asked, in reply. ‘‘ It is nothing to do with Jack or 
his mother. And that old clerk is an awful, scan- 
dalous tattler, and knows something against every- 
body, though he has always an excuse for himself, 
when he’s so tipsy that he can’t spell or count the 
folios.” 

‘‘T like your style of acquaintances, Mr. Deane,” 
remarked Magdalen, sarcastically. 

‘*He’s no acquaintance of mine,” said Charlie, 
‘‘only I meet him sometimesin the bar of the Benbow 
Arms.” 

“It is not to your credit that you frequent the 
Benbow Arms,” answered Magdalen, coldly. 

‘*But poor Johnnie!” said Margaret; ‘what a 
misfortune for him! Iam so sorry.” 

‘*“Why, my dear?” questioned Magdalen; ‘ better 
blush for one’s relations than the relations blush for 
oneself—and it must be often one way or the other!” 
she added, drawing a long breath. 

‘* But it’s a terrible cloud to start under,” replied 
Margaret. 

“Neyer mind,” said Magdalen. ‘Life is liko 
English weather, when it is dark to-day, it is only 
more likely to be bright to-morrow !” 

‘¢Then, is Mr. Forres in Benbow House now, does 
anyone know ?” asked Margaret. 

‘**No, he is not,” replied Charlie; ‘“‘he only goes 
there sometimes. I wonder if Slack and Pitt know he 
is back, for he is not a very creditable character to 
have about their house.” 

“They cannot every day get such a conscientious 
housekeeper as Mrs. Forres,” said Margaret; ‘so 
very likely they are willing to tolerate her husband 
for her sake.” 





‘Ts that 





At this point Magdalen rose to go, and bade a very 
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frigid farewell to Charles Deane. Arthur volunteered 
*“to see her home,” and set aside her excuses with the 
plea that he “‘ wanted a walk, and might as well go 
her way.” Charles Deane kept his seat, not displeased 
to be left alone with the gentler Margaret. 

“Seems to me,” exclaimed Arthur, as they crossed 
the plaee and glanced up at the faint candle-light in 
the Forres’ window, “that goodness is given out to 
each family in a parcel, and if one or two won’t take 
any, the others get their share over and above their 
own !” 

“If you don’t take your share,” said Magdalen, a 
smile breaking up the severity of her countenance, 
‘it is not for want of sense !” 

“I don’t know!” he replied, with a rueful shrug. 
‘*There’s something awful troublesome inside me. I 
feel so cramped up in the office, and the other fellows 
say I do nothing all day but sit and kick the front of 
the desk! And that’s just what itis! I always feel 
as if I wanted to give a hard knock, or a strong pull, 
or something of that sort! I can’t walk fast enough, 
for if I try it on in these crowded streets, I run up 
against people; and then they give me a push, and 
say, ‘Now then, stupid, where’s your eyes?’ Amd 
the wind’s never as high as it should be! And I wish 
I was on the top ofa hill, with no house but what I 
had built myself with stones and moss; and nothing 
to eat, except what I could shoot or fish, or catch 
somehow. Wouldn’t it be jolly?” 

‘Yes, for those who are hardy enough to endure 
it,” said Magdalen King; “‘and I own I should like 
it myself.” 

‘Would you?” he asked, delighted; “yes, I 
should think you would. Wouldn’t it be fun? But 
there’s nothing to be done in that way near London. 
It’s a pity I’m not in Johnnie Forres’ place, and then 
I could run off to sea, and get away from all the 
unpleasantness about the father.” 

‘* And leave the poor mother ?” suggested _Magda- 
len. 

‘6 Ah, that would not do,” he admitted ; “buat, dear 
me, how haw 8 i= to be placed where one can’t be 
good! I never want to go to church here, and when 
we read the Bible, there’s nothing — in my 
head but what a fine breezy life the people in 
those days had. Now, Miss King, I’vo an idéa that 
if I was somewhere else, it would mean a great deal 
more than that, and if P'd been at jolly hard work all 
the week, I think I might be really glad to walk a 
dozen miles to hear a sermon.” 

‘**T don’t like to hear you talk about being ‘ placed 
where you can’t be good,’”’ said Magdalen, ‘‘ because 
goodness is a plant which don’t depend upon the soil. 
And there are quite as many good people in towns as 
in country places. At the same time, Arthur” (she 
sometimes called this boy by his Christian name), ‘‘ we 
have a perfect right to find out where it is easiest for 
ourselves to be good. It is for guidance in this matter 
that we pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ Yet 
sometimes God makes it our duty to stay in the very 
hardest place.” 

‘* Well, I wish it was not my duty to stay in the 
office,” answered Arthur. ‘‘I know I shall never get 
If I had paid for my articles with every 
penny I had, I’d willingly forfeit them. But after 


itt 





giving ever so much trouble to get Sir Richard’s 
Bequest, and then all Mr. Rivers’ kindness, I must 
just make the best of it. Oh, I wish father was 
alive!” 

‘* Well, Arthur,” said Magdalen, as they paused at 
the corner of her street, ‘‘ you’ve still a Father who 
knows what is best for you, better than even your 
own father could. And He'll, perhaps, have more 
patience with your shortcomings than your own father 
would. And if you once get hold of Him, He’ll keep 
hold of you, whether you can always see Him or not. 
He is such a good Father, Arthur! If you young 
things would only believe in His kindness at once, 
you would not try to get on by yourselves, and you’d 
be spared many a stumble—many a stumble! And 
one sometimes gets bruises that last till one’s death; 
and it’s all one’s own fault, Arthur!” 

‘*T don’t know any fellows of my age who ever think 
about these sort of things,” said Arthur, his bright 
face showing thoughtful under the lamp-light, “unless 
it’s Jack. He'll need it all now, Miss King.” 

‘* One does not need it more than another,” answered 
Magdalen. ‘‘ Good-night, Arthur.” 


CHAPTER XI.—MAGDALEN’S CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS morning rose cold and grey. Very cold 
and grey and utterly desolate looked the little street 
off the City Road as Magdalen drew back her curtains 
and peeped out; yet not without its festive signs. 
There were sprigs of holly in the windows opposite, 
and a man in the road bays and mistletoc. 
Magdalen had bought holly the night before, but not 
for herself. She had given it to her landlady. Her 
own bare chamber showed no token of a feast-day— 
no decoration on the walls, no dainty in the cup- 
board. And yet she intended no visit. Margaret 
Maynard had invited her to join them, but she had 
declined. On further pressing she had resolutely 
declined. The feast-days of the many are the fast- 
days of the few. 

She gave her cat a double breakfast while she took 
her own. “If you lived with comfortable people, 
kit,” she said, “ you'd have tit-bits on Christmas 
Day, and you shan’t suffer because your mistress is 
not exactly a comfortable person.” Then she removed 
all traces of the morning meal, and put on the usual 
plaid shawl and black bonnet, adding to her ordinary 
attire only a lace veil—‘‘ beautiful, real lace,” as her 
landlady always said with envy, ween she saw her 
lodger on such occasions. 

Her neighbours, cleaning their Sentiign or fasten- 
ing fresh curtains to their windows, saw her pass, and 
thought she too was starting for her holiday, and 
wondered for the hundredth time who she was, and 
whence she came. 

She walked off with the quick, resolute step of one 
who has a long way to go. She went up the City 
Road to the Angel Inn, paused half-a-minute to glance 
at the crowds waiting there for the northern omni- 
buses, and then struck off across Pentonville. There 
were plenty of people everywhere ; even in the quieter 
squares, where wayfarers were few, the houses gave 
signs of unwonted life. Sprigs of holly at every 
pane, culinary preparations going on at_the kitchen 
windows, tradesmen’s porters expressing ‘‘ sea- 
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in smiling anticipation of Christmas-boxes. In 
the streets farther westward the crowds thickened; 
the hard-working fathers had relieved their wives 
from family cares during the household crisis, by 
taking the junior branches to see ‘‘the fashionable 
quarter,” and giving them somewhat apocryphal 
information about the habitations of princes and 
‘‘lord dukes,” and all the grandeurs of the season. 
Magdalen wondered if it comforts the poor amid 
their own privations to imagine a privileged class, 
free from care and sorrow, and if they would grow 
less patient under their own troubles if they under- 
stood that there is a wonderful equality in all 
humanity, and that the peer feels as bitterly when 
the premier denies him an order of honour, as the 


whom they saw to be what they vaguely called ‘a 
lady,” did she herself envy them? Presently she drew 
down her veil. 

The rest of her way lay along a suburban road, 
flanked first by comfortable shops and then by neat 
villas, gradually rising from the snug tenement rented 
by artist or banker’s clerk for forty pounds a year, to 
the old-fashioned freehold mansion peeping behind 
the leafless trees of its carriage-sweep. On and on 
went Magdalen, while many a little lad and lass 
watching for expected aunts and cousins, wondered 
where she was going to dine, and hoped she would 
enjoy herself as they meant to do. 

At last she game to wide iron gates standing open. 
A woman in dingy black passed out as she entered. 





sonable wishes” to the maids, the maids themselves 








“*Johnuie dear,’ she said, ‘this is your father—your dear father.’” 





pauper when the parish refuses him an order for 
bread. She saw two rosy day-workers gazing awe- 
struck at a palatial mansion. ‘‘That’s her house,” 
said one; ‘‘don’t you know, that grand lady whom 
the paper calls so beautiful and clever ? Isn’t it a fine 
place!” Alas, the beauty and wit of good and happy 
women may be loved and valued in their own quiet 
homes, but they seldom win the coarse notice of the 
public, nor the defiling comment of the journalist, 
until their owner is no longer good or happy! And 
Magdalen knew that if there was one pure drop of 
womanhood still lingering in that aristocratic lady’s 
heart, she must envy those rough girls before her 
door. And as Magdalen gave a sweet half-smile in 
acknowledgment of the readiness with which they 
stood aside to let her pass, in all due deference to one 
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Inside the gates lay a coach-road, and a walk 
bordered with beds of withered chrysanthemums. 
Further on, columns of marble, and piles of stone con- 
trasted greyly and drearily with leafless shrubbery. It 
was a cemetery. A pleasant enough place in summer- 
time,—a quiet green Vale of Rest. But now the bare 
trees and sodden paths looked desolation itself. Espe- 
cially on this feast-day. How many had been 
brought here since last year! And yet the world 
went on merrily, and the cemetery was so lonely! Is 
there truth in the bitter adage, ‘‘ the dead are soon 
forgotten?” Nay, measure not remembrance by 
churchyard mourning. The dead are no more in the 
grave than in yonder faintly-scented chest where their 
garments are laid away. They are both sacred places 
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to you, mourner. Guard them both from sacrilegious 
foot or prying eye during your day, for your own sake. 
But for the blessed dead, if you wish to gaze on the 
veil that divides you, don’t look down on that patch of 
mossy sod. Look up at the blue sky wherever you 
are, though it may be thousands of miles from the spot 
where they slipped off the worn-out robe of mortality. 
For heaven is everywhere. 

Magdalen raised her veil as she walked between the 
lines of monuments ; she kept in the path for a little 
while, and then stepped on to the dank grass, and 
threaded her way between the graves. Gradually the 
memorials grew fewer and humbler,—no longer mar- 
ble or wrought-iron, but simply wood, scanty in 
quantity and commonly engraved. Then unnamed 
graves became more and more numerous,—with all 
their stern pathos as the resting-places of those who 
fell too far in the thick of life’s battle for any separate 
record except in the hearts that must go empty ever- 
more. And here Magdalen slackened her pace and 
went softly, for now she was at the end of her journey. 

From the scores of others, she knew one grassy- 
mound, knew it by the curve of a little path hard by, 
knew it by a tiny plant which had withered at its head, 
knew it by her own heart-beat, before she proved it 
by the surest token of all, a small splice of wood stuck 
fast in the earth. She had placed it there herself. It 
bore no name. Only a reference to a text,—the first 
verse of the fifty-first psalm. 

Magdalen put aside her veil, and presently—half 
unconsciously—sat down beside the grave. There was 
a deadly chill at her heart which rendered her un- 
aware of tie damp grass, or the east wind beating on 
her uncovered face. This was not the Magdalen whom 
the Maynards knew, shrewd, cheerful, and energetic ; 
not the Magdalen whose very voice came to John 
Forres like a strengthening inspiration. This was a 
woeful, woeful woman, not a woman full of tears and 
lamentation, not a weak woman, but a woman wise 
enough and strong enough to know her own weakness, 
and to acknowledge it without justification or excuse 
either before God or herself. 

To-morrow she would be in the world again. There 
were memories that she must stifle then. But now 
they might have way. Now she might think of what 


had been, and what was, and what might have been.’ 


It was bitter diet, but her famished soul craved it, and 
she did not spare herself one crumb. Only it was so 
hard to be quite alone in that woeful place, with a 
coppery sun staring down from the stone-grey sky, 
and the ivy-clad wall for a horizon, beyond which 
people were making merry over their Christmas time, 
and all one’s own merry-making over for ever, and 
nothing in the world belonging to one except this 
grave,—such a little grave ! 

But Magdalen did not say to herself that it was 
hard. She knew that it must be, and that it was 
right. She was not one to plant an upas tree and ex- 
pect grapes. She would have given her life—she had 
nothing else to give—to undo the past. That being 
impossible, she did not murmur at the future. Nay, 
its bleakness was in some way a comfort to her. She 
knew well enough that the taste of forbidden fruit is 
not taken from one’s mouth by eating bitter aloes for 
the rest of one’s days. She knew the inefficacy of hair- 
V.—27. 





shirts and jagged crosses. She knew that penance is 
but a blind alley on the Mount of Pardon. But still 
the temporal punishment seemed to her the seal of the 
Eternal Forgiveness. 

And gradually, as the round red sun melted into 
ruddy bars among the dusky clouds, another light lit 
up her face besides its crimson glory. She forgot the 
days of her youth, and the promise of beauty, and 
genius, and goodness, which had withered where they 
stood. She forgot the Christmas outside the cemetery, 
and the many happy homes where she could never 
have a part. She forgot the way before her, with its 
many certain thorns, and its few possible flowers, not 
one without a canker! She thought of the day when 
she should enter heaven. HE would let her in,—He who 
knew no sin himself, and yet—perhaps for that reason 
—is so pitiful and compassionate with sinners. It was 
not of Heayen’s happiness she thought, nor of the end 
of loneliness and regret, nor of any oné waiting there 
to meet her. None but He expected her there. She 
thought only of the welcome of the All-Holy—of the 
peace in the presence of One who knew all about 
her—all the evil, all the misery, perhaps more than 
she knew herself, and yet loved her with unspeak- 
able loye! Some little foretaste of this bliss she had 
already, and it strengthened her to meet the ignorant 
eyes that loved her, and to miss the once-loving eyes, 
that could neyer more be turned to her without a 
sad consciousness. And now she must return from 
this yearly pilgrimage, her brightest prospect. a 
pathetic hope that she might not be alive to tread 
that way next year. That was a hope that would 
sometimes rise unbidden, though she quickly put it 
aside with the thought, ‘‘When He will surely 
receive me at last, can I not patiently await His 
time ?” 

So she rose from the little grave, first gathering a 
few blades of cold wintry grass, and smoothing the 
little patch whence she plucked them, as tenderly as 
a mother smoothes the coverlet of her, first-born. 
And then she retraced her steps through the cemetery. 

Reaching the chief alley, she saw that she had not 
been quite alone in that lonely place. A tall gentle- 
man stood before a plain white obelisk. From his 
attitude he might have stood there some time. But 
when he heard her step crunching over the grayel— 
for she had resumed her usual energetic movement— 
he half turned and glanced towards her, and then 
walked rapidly away in the direction of the entrance. 
Something in his figure and gait seemed familiar to 
Magdalen, and as she passed the obelisk, she involun- 
tarily read its inscription, ‘‘ To the memory of Juliet, 
aged 27, the beloved wife of Henry Rivers, of Benbow 
Place.” She recognised the name of Arthur May- 
nard’s patron, and thus understood where she had 
probably seen him before. 

When she reached the gate, he was still there, seated 
in a cab, and leaning from the window to direct the 
man where to drive. Magdalen felt that he looked at 
her. In fact, he was interested to see who, like him- 
self, had sought a Christmas reverie in that sad place. 
And when he saw the slight figure, and the nervous 
face with a history in it, he was certainly none the less 
interested. 

Magdalen did not reach her lonely room till it was 
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late enough to be very cold and dark. As-she intended 
to go out again, she got some hot water from her 
landlady, and made herself a cup of tea, and did not 
light any fire. In fact, on the previous evening she 
had bestowed her daily modicum of coal on an old 
sempstress:in the room above her, professedly in return 
for that person’s taking charge of kit during her ab- 
sence. This little contribution had enabled the poor 
woman to entertain her two orphan grandsons, and 





Magdalen heard their laughter and footsteps as she sat , 


in the dark and took her scanty refreshment. Yet 


still she never thought ‘it was hard,” but rather 
thanked God for permitting one so unworthy to enjoy 
the pleasure of making others happy. 

Her next walk was not far. Only to a small dimly- 
lighted church, situated in a narrow back street, behind 
Finsbury Pavement. It was evening service there. 
It was a poor little building, with narrow, high pews, 
and pillars painted in a very bilious. imitation of 
marble. At the best of times, nobody of any import- 
ance attended it, for, unlike St. Aubyn’s, which boasted 
a parish, it was-only a district church. And naturally, 
on Christmas evening, the congregation was very 
forlorn, both in numbers and deseription. Justa few 
poor women, glad of the warmth of the place and of 
the presence of fellow-creatures, and one or two old 
men, seeming still more poverty-stricken perhaps 
becanse- defeated in the race where they had once hoped 
to win. Before Magdalen entered, the mergyman 
himself was the youngest among the worshippers, and 
yet he was far past early manhood. A: tall, studious- 
leoking man, with a slight stoop, and a kindly, short- 
sighted expression of countenance. No genius, no 
orator, indeed blessed with no shining gift, he often 
feared lest he was like the unprofitable servant with 
the one buried talent. For Christ’s people are not 
like their Master, they do not always know when the 
healing virtue goes out from them. This.plain, quiet 
man, whose bishop had almost forgotten his name, 
did not know that once at least he had been chosen as 


the physician to apply the balm of salvation to a sin- | 


siek heart. 





| 


on her face, her heart full of fierce rebellion against 
her fate, and sullenly trying to justify herself as more 
sinned against than sinning, the bitterest of all being 
that such excuse shrunk before the light in her own 
conscience. Now none of the old women raised their 
heads as she softly advanced up the aisle. Then they 
had gazed astonished as she had recklessly rustled her 
sweeping silk dress against the pews. That poor silk 
dress!—the last she would ever haye—which had 
been bought with such girlish delight, and worn so 
innocently in so many happy scenes, before that 
stormy night, a long journey, and all the hazards. of 
day-long usage had taken off its gloss and freshness, till 
it was quite in keeping with her fevered face and 
neglected hair. Oh, how well she remembered it all; 
how on entering a pew she had bent her head, but had 


| not prayed one word. How, sitting in dead indif- 


ference, she had: noticed a hole in her glove, and had 
played with it, drawing it a little above her finger, and 
twisting it into apoint. How the text was, ‘‘ And: the 
Lord: turned and looked upon Peter.” How, with the 
unconscious foree of old habits, she stretched her hand 
for a Bible, and how it struck her like a blew to: re- 
member she had brought no Bible to London. How, 
in some way, that remembrance seemed to force: her 
to hear the sermon. How different it all sounded 
when one felt one was as bad as Peter, or worse, to 
what it had done when one sat wondering how Peter 
could act so, and feeling sure one could never act thus 
oneself. How she noticed that after the resurrection 
Christ spoke kindly to Peter, and never said he was 
not fit to be a disciple. How the preacher remarked 
that when they felt their hearts failing them becamse 


‘of their sin, then they might be sure that Christ:was 


looking at them, not in reproach, but in loving re~ 
membrance. How she drew into the shade of! the 
pillar and wept. How, when the sermon was over, 
she knelt down in the uncarpeted pew, and dropped 
all her self-excuses, and sobbed out, ‘‘ I have sinned 
against the Lord: Lord haye mercy on me, a sin- 
ner!” And: how before she arose every one else had 


For Magdalen came to this chureh on | departed, and the old pew-opener was putting out the 


Christmas: evening, because it was the birth-place of | lights. 


her soul. 


And now, as:she entered the same pew—she always 


The clergyman himself had not notieed her on that | knew it by that pillar—she thanked God. Out of the 
long-ago night, which she remembered so well—that. 
stormy night, her first Sunday in London, when she | 


had lost herself in the puzzling streets, and was fain to 
shelter here from the driving rain and pitiless wind. 
As she entered the church this Christmas evening, 
she remembered how she had entered it then—a wild, 
passionate woman, the blaze of despair in her eyes.and 


deep she had called upon Him, and He had heard 
her voice. Now, in calm gratitude, she could join in 
the joyful psalms of the season. And in the moments 
allotted for private prayer her petitions were not; all 
for herself. One or two names she sent up to God 
hot with a sealding tear. 

And then Christmas Day was over. 
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EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN: 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


IV.—THE GOSPEL TO THE DOUBTING. 


“And He said unto them, Why are ye troubled ? and why do thoughts arise in your hearts ?’’—Luxs xxiv. 88. 


THE Gospel to the doubting—which is our present 
subject—addresses two very different classes or condi- 
tions-of men. There are those who doubt themselves, 
and there are those who doubt Christ. There are those 
who doubt their own acceptance, and there are those 
who doubt the revelation of salvation. There are 
doubters of safety, and there are also doubters of truth. 
Some years ago a minister of Christ might almost 
have disregarded in his preaching the latter class of 
doubters. He would speak much to those who, like 
Peter in his walk upon the water, were beginning to 
sink because they lost heart, because they could not 
feel beneath them the everlasting arms, because they 
thought themselves too weak to be strengthened or too 
sinful to be forgiven. But I scarcely think that he 
would expect the presence in the congregation of 
persons who were sceptical as to the truth of 
Christianity, as to the evidences of Christ’s mission 
and of Christ’s redemption. Such doubters were 
rather outside the church than inside. They stood 


aloof from the assembly of the faithful, and, more | 


often than not, joined to an infidel creed an immoral life. 
The doubters of this class then were generally scoffers, 
swearers, blasphemers, profligates. To be reached at 
all they must be sought rather by the press than by 
the pulpit: the existence of such doubt was as im- 
probable in the church as its ayowal would haye been 
thought ill-mannered and offensive in society. 

Times have changed. For one man who doubts his 
own standing in Christ, ten men doubt whether there 
be any such thing as salvation. It is a relief to the 
Christian minister, when his work is simply the com- 
forting of the humble. It is an easy task, compara- 
tively, with the open Gospel in the hand and the faith 
of Christ in the heart, to prove to the self-mistrusting 
believer that he has no cause to write himself an 
outcast. What we have now to face is the shaking 
of opinion, the casting down of foundations, in refer- 
ence to the very faith itself once for all delivered. The 
doubter now is commonly the sceptic; or, if sceptic 
be not quite the word, then, at least, the man who 
has been shaken by the sceptics; the man who has 
read, or who has been told, in that confident tone 
which infidels love to assume on these subjects, that 
Christianity itself is doubtful—that there is many a 
loose screw, and many a missing link, in the proof of 
the Gospel—that it is more than probable that the 
whole fabric of the faith will some day collapse, and 
tat ‘‘ there shall not be found in the bursting of it” — 
to apply thus the strong words of a prophet—so much 
as one “ sherd to take fire from the hearth, or to take 
water withal out of the pit.” This distant ripple, 
this reflected echo, of infidelity—far more common, 
of course, than its direct and positive avowal, and 
very remote indeed from anything that can be digni- 
fied with the title of a reason for unbelief—is the thing 
which is making chief havoc, I think, amongst our 





young and vigorous people. We wish we could bring 
it to book, we wish we could gather it to a head, and 
deal with it in the hand-to-hand struggle of conscience, 
and the Bible, and the Spirit. 

These doubters, however, do come into our churches, 
and the Gospel to the doubting has especially to 
address itself to them. 

I will mention, asin former cases, a counterfeit or two 
of this aspect and this utterance of the Gospel—one or 
two of the ways in which man preaches to the doubt- 
ing, before wo try to bring to bear upon them fhe 
engine of revelation and of Jesus Christ. 

Some will say, ‘‘To doubt is to be rational. It is 
mere haste and precipitancy to believe everything— 
everything even in the Bible. A multitude of pro- 
positions, connected with the highest and deepest and 
most mysterious of all things, cannot be taken on 
trust. There must be enquiry: and enquiry is doubt. 
Nor can you expect any length of enquiry to end 
in positive conviction. You must be prepared, if 
you are in earnest about truth, to be in many respects 
a doubter to the end. God loves truth above all 
qualities—and He will never condemn you for haying 
preferred suspense to error.” 

It is much the fashion now to encourage doubt, 
to praise doubt, to foster and nurse it into a pre- 
dominant and, at last, engrossing principle. ‘‘The 
honest doubter ” finds himself almost a hero. Man’s 
gospel to the doubting is sometimes this—‘‘ Doubt 
on. To doubt is to be thoughtful—to doubt is to be 
original—to doubt is to be courageous.” No longer 
a weakness, a sorrow, a shame, doubt is by some 
men elevated into a philosophy, by some canonized 
into a sanctity. 

This—need I say it P—is not Christ’s Gospel to the 
doubting. 

Nor this, either—though it sounds like the opposite 
of that which is so temporizing and so enfeebling :— 

Struck and shocked by what they see of the misery 
and effeminacy of this doubting, some Christian 
teachers have ventured this language—‘‘ A doubt is a 
sin. Ifa doubt enters your mind, treat it as a soldier 
treats the not yet exploded shell which has fallen 
within his quarters: seize it on the instant, and 
fling it from you before it has had time to burst: 
treat it as one of those fiery darts of the wicked one 
which must be quenched in a moment on the broad 
shield of faith.”? Good counsel,in one sense: com- 
fortable doctrine, may it but be done. But the worst 
of a doubt such as we speak of, is just this—that it 
is a doubt; that it is ascruple inside us, which will 
not thus always be disposed of: we are rational 
beings—such God made us, as such God treats us—we 
must have, and we must be able to give, a reason 
for believing, and the very question at issue is, how 
we are to prevent, how we are to cure, doubting. 

So let us come at once to the true—to Him that 
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is true—and take His counsel. I think that we may 
embrace in one view all doubters—doubters about 
truth and doubters about acceptance. The Gospel of 
Christ is one for all—whosoever receives it shall live. 

Jesus says to all the doubters, ‘‘ Why are ye troubled? 
and why do thoughts arise in your hearts ?” 

1. The Gospel to the doubter is first 2 counsel of 
animation. 

In this respect it stands in direct contrast to that 
first counterfeit of which we have spoken—that which 
said, ‘‘Doubton.” Christ loves not that indolent, ac- 
quiescent, let-alone doubting which has no intention, 
searcely an idea, of coming to a decision. It must 
have struck all of you how little room is left in the 
Bible for mere suspense. ‘‘ He that is not with me is 
against me;” ‘‘ He that gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth ;” ‘‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
life ;” ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free;” ‘‘I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by me;” 
‘*T am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved.” This is the tone everywhere of the Gospel. 
Therefore, I say, the counsel of Christ to the doubting 
is, first and above all else, a counsel of animation. 
He would make him say, This doubting is not a mere 
weakness—not a pleasing infirmity ; still less, a pecu- 
liarly hopeful and promising quality, showing won- 
derful ingenuousness, desire for life, and anxiety after 
certainty. It is rather in itself a poor, weak, woman- 
ish thing. Man was made for resolution, for determi- 
nation, for action. He cannot act while he doubts. 
Doubt is at best but the porch and vestibule of decision. 
Before I can do a man’s work, I must come to a man’s 
mind. I must know what I believe, what I intend, 
and what I would be. 

And although Christ does not adapt the other gospel 
to the doubting, and say, ‘‘ You must expel your doubt 
by force, you must look upon doubting as sin, and 
treat it accordingly;”’ although Christ docs not say this, 
because He respects conscience too much, and reason 
too much, and sincerity too much, to bid us trample 
upon all, or any, of these things by headlong reckless- 
ness of believing, yet He does say, ‘‘ Doubt is only 
tolerable as a brief, a temporary, a provisional condi- 
tion; it must end; it must be ended; it must be 
regarded and treated as that council of war which 
always breaks up before the engagement; it must be 
endured as a suffering, it must not be vaunted asa 
virtue; it must be brought to an issue before you are 
fit to live; it must be brought to an issue before you 
can dare to die.” 

There is more in this first suggestion than per- 
haps we see init. The honest doubter is just better 
than the dishonest professor, but for all purposes 
of life he is a poor, maimed, crippled being; he has 
not yet made up his mind as to either his course or his 
end. Ifit was earth which was in question, we should 
all laugh at him; why should it be better when heaven 
is at stake P 

2. Christ’s Gospel to the doubting is, secondly, a 
Gospel of reassurance. 

He would not have them rest in the present. He 
would animate them to a better life. He would even 
make them ashamed of their doubting. But how so? 
Does He bid them to leap in the dark, and, by way of 





escaping from the horrors of infidelity, to rush into 
the unrealized securities of a faith taken on trust? 
Not so. His course is very different. He says this; 
if we may presume to speak for Him, drawing (we 
hope) our idea of his language altogether from His own 
Word :— 

Review your evidences. Go over in your own 
mind the proofs which God has given you. God asks 
nothing of you but that which He first makes reason- 
able. Has he made faith reasonable? Faith itself is 
reasonable—that none can question. The principle of 
faith is the condition of living. To believe things un- 
seen, and to expect things future—this is life; even | 
the life of this world. To walk by faith, not by sight | 
—there is nothing unreasonable there; itis the basis | 
of all commerce, and of all human dealing; it is the 
hinge of husbandry; it is the starting-point of edu- 
cation. But asto the objects of this faith. Have you 
reason, or haye you not, to suppose, to believe, to 
know that there was once—begin with that—such a 
person as Jesus Christ? Did He live, did He teach, 
did He suffer, did He die? Have we any account, any 
history, any record of His life and words—of His cha- 
racter and death? If we have, if we possess four bio- 
graphies of Him, concerning which we have all the 
proof that is required of any writings as to their anti- 
quity, as to their nearness to His times, as to their 
apparent sincerity of intention, as to their general 
consistency of portraiture and coincidence in main 
features and description—hayve you studied those bio- 
graphies? Have you read and re-read those four 
Gospels which, if they were lives of Czesar or Crom- 
well, you would certainly have revelled in? Have 
you read and re-read them as it is, when they are all 
that you can possibly know of the sayings and doings 
of One who declares himself to be the Son of God—the 
Saviour of the world ? 

If you have, you will have formed some idea of Him. 
What sort of person do you imagine Him? Can you 
doubt for one moment His extraordinary purity of life, 
elevation of purpose, entireness of devotion? Can 
you fail to be struck with the marvellous humility on 
the one side, on the other side with the no less mar- | 
vellous confidence, with which He bowed himself to all | 
manner of suffering, with which He reared himself | 
into unity with God? Do the words repel you as | 
blasphemy, or do they impress you as utterances of 
truth and soberness? Commands and claims which 
you would regard as presumptuous from any merely 
human lips, do they not come to you, from Him, 
almost as carrying in them their authentication? Do 
you not feel, as you read, that here, if anywhere for 
you, are the words of eternal life? And when you 
read in these narratives that the Person spoken of not 
only said, but did—not only spake as never man spake, 
but also performed works of supernatural power, 
avowedly in proof of His mission—works of authority 
over man, and over nature, over disease and elements, 
over suffering of every kind, at last over death itself ; 
when you read, in each several biography of Him, that, 
after dying a cruel death in the face of thousands of 
witnesses, He also triumphed, according to His own 
prediction, over hell and the grave, and returned into 
heaven, according to His own prediction, as the life of 
the living and the resurrection of the dead; do you 
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not feel that either there is truth nowhere, or it is 
here—that either we may just ‘‘eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” or else there is in this Person a 
divine life for communication, and a hope in death 
full of immortality ? 

You carry on your investigation. You ask whether 
these high claims, whether these august undertak- 
ings have had any confirmation in history. You see 
that they are such as would in other cases either die 
with the person, or even in his lifetime consign him 
to the madhouse. How has it been with Christ? 
How is it that in this one instance alone there has 
been credence for the claim, and faith in the claimant ? 
You find that soon after His departure a society was 
formed in Jerusalem by the descent (they said) of His 
Spirit, which has since spread over a large part of the 
earth. That this society, called the Christian Church, 
has been conspicuous for graces, virtues, and huma- 
nities, for gifts of intelligence, vigour, and beneficence, 
which have made it co-extensive with the knowledge 
which has civilized, and the charity which has trans- 
formed mankind. Where the Gospel has come, there 
has come light; where the Gospel has receded (and 
there have been such regions), there has come in its 
place a darkness, eyen a moral, even an intellectual 
darkness—darkness that might be felt. And when 
from great superficial surveys you come down to indi- 
vidual instances; when you leave this Gospel in the 
world, and look what the Gospel may be in a family 
and in a heart; when you call to remembrance some 
person known to you, dead now or living, who was 
evidently made what he was by believing in Jesus ; 
when you reflect, perhaps upon the change, certainly 
upon the result—upon the pureness, the kindness, the 
wisdom, the love unfeigned, which you know that he 
drew down day by day into his soul through prayer 
and spiritual communion, both alike founded upon the 
faith of Jesus, how can you suppose that that faith 
wasalie? How can you dare to trifle with yourself 
so far as to say that such effects sprang from no 
cause, or that a life so formed, so maintained, already 
(perhaps) so ended, could have rested upon a gospel 
which was none—upon the mere shifting sand of fancy, 
of fanaticism, of self-deceit? ‘‘ Of thorns men do not 
gather figs, neither of a bramble-bush gather they 
grapes.” 

It is well from time to time thus to count over our 
evidences, and to take note of our indefinite or half- 
defined misgivings. It is a processof reassurance. I 
would advise one who is shaken in his faith to put 
these proofs at their very lowest, saying to himself, 
There may be, I doubt not there is, very much more 
than this, but thus much is unquestionable. I will 
leave out for the present all dubious, all possibly de- 
batable arguments. I will take nothing into my 
reckoning just now but whatis entirely safe, absolutely 
irrefragable. I will leayealarge margin—an immense 
background of evidences which I will go for when I 
have time; but for this present, and for this purpose, 
I have enough if I once assure myself that Jesus was 
—that Jesus is—and can once cry out to Him from 
the depths of a convinced and a yearning soul, ‘‘ My 
Lord and my God!” 

3. The Gospel of reassurance is, in the third place, 
a Gospel of direction. 





Many doubters begin to act as if they were infidels. 
Nothing can be more perilous, and nothing can be 
more irrational. If you doubt, you have not decided ; 
but, if so you have not decided against—you have not 
decided in the negative. There is all the difference. 
We have known men who have allowed the first doubt 
tomake them apostates. They have read, or they have 
heard, something which gives them a painful misgiving 
about some particular passage in the Bible, about 
some particular doctrine of the Church, about some 
deep difficult point in the theology of the Gospel. 
They have instantly ceased to pray. They have said, or 
acted as if they said, ‘‘ Till this doubt is cleared away, 
of course, it would be insincere, it would be hypo- 
critical to go on as if I believed.” Thus the whole 
fabric of Gospel proof, the entire edifice of early train- 
ing, of Bible and Church, of Christian miracle and 
Christian prophecy, of parental example and expe- 
rienced grace, is demolished and swept away in a 
moment by the entrance of some particular, some acci- 
dental, some microscopic, probably some utterly base- 
less doubt. Because I cannot answer on the instant 
some captious objector, or because I cannot explain at 
first sight some intellectual difficulty which has 
puzzled the philosophy of all the ages, and which 
would be just as hard or just as impossible to 
explain if Christianity had never existed; therefore 
I am to go on for days, months, or years, as if the 
Gospel were a fable, as if Jesus were an impostor. 

This is not reason: this is mere headstrong, cul- 
pable, wicked perverseness. Because God has not been 
pleased to send me at my bidding a sign from heaven 
in proof of the Gospel, therefore I will set aside and 
count as nothing all the evidences and all the deep- 
lying reasons which He has judged in His wisdom not 
only sufficient to convince, but (it may be) better for 
us than more! 

The Gospel to the doubting says: If a doubt comes 
into your mind—whether of a lighter or more serious 
character, whether a doubt as to a point, or a doubt 
as to a person—do not fear, and do not overbear it. 
Do not fear it asif it must be true, and, if true, fatal. 
Think more truly of God than to say that. Perhaps it 
comes simply to try you; perhaps it comes to turn your 
thoughts towards some side, or some part, of all truth, 
which you were overlooking ; perhaps it comes to lead 
you to a more searching investigation, to a more 
anxious pursuit, and so, at last, to a more tenacious 
grasping of the great Gospel revelation, which you 
have hitherto rather acquiesced in than lived by. 
Thus a doubt may be God’s instrument, salutary, if 
painful, for bringing you nearer to Himself, your 
eternal rest. Meanwhile, just register the doubt, and 
let it lie. Make your prayer to Him, who evermore 
reveals Himself to the waiting, that He will show you 
and guide you into all truth, and that He will over- 
rule eyen this pain into a blessing. Use any means 
which He has given you—books, conversation, the 
counsel of the wise—for the reading of the riddle, for 
the resolving of the doubt. In other respects, go on 
as before; neither fondly cherishing the doubt, nor 
yet forcibly expelling it. Let it not, by foolish treat- 
ment, assume exaggerated proportions. Do not 
imagine that a doubt can ever be as large as Jesus 
Christ. See it in His light, bring it to His footstool, 
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even if it be a doubt about Him. Such doubts are 
best appreciated at the mercy-seat. Face them there, 
scan them there, take them to task there, and they 
will soon be seen as they are. Above all, let the 
doubter look well to his walk. Many a doubt, which 
has grown at last into an insuperable stone of stum- 
bling, began in a sin. Even without that most 
serieus supposition, that a man has so allied himself 
with evil, that his one chance lies in infidelity—even 
short ‘of this, though this, too, has again and again 
been realized in human experience—there is such a 
thing as a carelessness and slighiness of devotion, 
making the sight of Christ impossible, and the faith of 
Christ a dreamy, tottering peradventure. Every day 
begun without prayer will probably have doubt for its 
noon, and unbelief for its resting. Live much in 
prayer, walk humbly with thy God, and doubt will 
either not enter, or quickly fly.- 

4. Finally, the Gospel of animation, and the 
Gospel of reassurance, and the Gospel of direction, is 


also, in every possible sense, a Gospel of hope. 


A Gospel of near hope. If the doubter will follow 


‘Christ's direction as to the treatment of his doubting, 


he will not dowbt.long. It is. astonishing, to a man of 
middle age, to look back upon the ghosts of laid 
doubts. One after another, they have flitted across 
his path, and, one after another, they have disap- 
peared. Texts of Scripture which once perplexed him, 
are now his solace. Doctrines of the Gospel which 
once repelled, now beckon him towards them with a 
sweet attraction. Difficulties about Christ, the Godhead 
and the Manhood in one Person, the Incarnation, and 
the Passion, and the Resurrection, and the Advent; 
the combination of love and severity, of grace and 





threatening, in one voice, in one Book; peculiarity of 
evidence, paucity of evidence, deficiency of evidence; 
strangeness of Divine procedure in providence, in 
grace, in the world, in human life—these things, 
which at certain times have pressed upon him like 
nightmares, checking his very utterance, and para- 
lyzing his very movement in the life of God, become, 
as he gathers confidence to live them down, either 
imperceptible to his vision, or else innocuous tc 
his peace. Christ is Christ, for all that—and God is 
God—the Gospel is true, whatever mysteries lie in it, 
and he must not, will not, cannot, give it up. 

This in the present, this in the near future. There 
is hope for the doubter, even soon, even now, if he 
will only doubt under Christ’s direction. But -what in 
the far future? What in the eternal life. beyond this ? 
Oh, the Scripture is full of it! full of the brightness of 
that explaining, disclosing, interpreting light, which 
shall flash upon the patient man as he awakes after 
God’s likeness; full of the blessedness of that reading 
of all mysteries in the sunshine of the Presence, of 
that knowing as here he was known, which shall be 
the everlasting compensation of him who was willing 
on earth not to doubt Christ, even if sometimes he 
was constrained to doubt in Christ! ‘‘ What I do, 
thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.”” And when, there and then, at last we know, 
assuredly we shall all say, with one heart and one 
voice, ‘‘ He hath done all things well” —‘‘TI heard of 
Him ”’ below ‘‘ by the hearing of the ear, now mine 
eye seeth Him!” ‘The city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” C. J. VAUGHAN. 
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By THe AUTHOR OF 


“THE PATHWAY OF PROMISE.” 


“ Rejoiee in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.’’—Putu. iv. 4.’ 


Atway in the Lord rejoice, 

Lift, my soul, thy heart and voice, 
‘Lift'them holy, high, and pure, 
For ‘His mercies aye endure! 


Up to’heaven where He doth live, 
‘Through the world, which He doth give, 
Raise thy heart, and lift thy voice, 

And again I say, “Rejoice!” 


Gently all thy trials take ; 

They are thine, for Jesus’ sake ! 
Meekly ’mid thy mercies move, 
They are thine, through Jesus’ love! 


All thou hast, and all thou art, 
Own as His, with thankful heart ; 
Use as His, with heedful care, 
For His coming to prepare! 


Let your moderation be 

Known to all men: they shall see 
What God’s grace can make of those 
Who upon His truth repose! 





Live above, though living in, 
This polluting world of sin ; 
‘Whether change or chance befall, 
Using—not abusing all! 


Live in faith, and live in prayer, 
In His presence everywhere ; 
Live as. angels, though on earth, 
Children of the second bisth ! 


Live as those-who on His eye 
Hang with love, and walk thereby ; 
In thy lot’ prepared stand, 


For the Lord is nigh at hand! 
J..8..B. Monseit. 


How impressive, how suggestive of serious thought 
is the “‘ gloomy month of December!” ‘Not merely 
because the withered leaves of the forest have fallen 
around us; not merely because the mountain ranges 
have assumed their wintry garb; but chiefly because 
the solemn record of the “‘ year,” whether for or against 
‘us, is well-nigh ended,—the last sands in the hour- 
glass have almost run. Days, and weeks, and months 


have rolled on with resistless speed, bearing us with 
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them in:our life-jeurney, and now we have arrived at 
another stage, where, though we may not rest nor 
tarry even for a moment, we may ponder on the past, 
and gather wisdom for the time to come. 

Twelyemonths of privilege, of duty, of responsi- 
bility. How have they been employed? and what 
story have they to tell regarding us? We have each 
an individual history—thoughts, words, and actions 
of our own, which are yet to determine our final 
destiny, and it is folly, not wisdom, to disregard the 
written pages of life’s volume, when, by perusing 
them, we might be warned, instructed, comforted,— 
animated to greater diligence, cheered and encouraged 
to pursue a nobler and a better life. 

What a story tho ‘old year” could tell since ho 
began his journey ! 

Like some hoary sage, who has travelled through 
many lands, noting the marvels of the way, and 
collecting materials for a history of the world, so the 
‘‘ year,” with rapid step, has been hurrying on. He 
has-entered the dwellings of rich and poor,—he has 


mingled with the gay and joyous,—he has joined the | 


weeping band of mourners,—he has read the very 
secrets of the heart; and now, weary and wayworn, 
he is about to lie down with years beyond the Flood. 

Hearts buoyant and happy when he began his 
course are now joyless and sad; hearths that burned 
brightly are: now cold and deserted; and the willow 
bends its waving branches over the silent homes of the 
dead. 

Searce had the morning dawned, on which he began 
his pilgrimage, when from a thousand voices he re- 
ceived a. joyous welcome. The world seemed bright 
with jubilee, and grief and care were banished from 
the mind. very pathway was crowded with the 
mirthful and the gay, hurrying on to the halls of 
revelry. Sweet sounds of music were borne upon the 
breeze; the wine-cup was quaffed, and light-hearted 
youths and maidens joined in the dance and song. 

The ‘‘ year” looked on and sighed, but he rested 
not. How sad the reflection that from that heedless, 
time-wasting band many would, ere long, be sum- 
moned to another world! They cared not for the 
future, but the future must come ;—appalling to those 
who have been “lovers of pleasure, more than lovers 
of God.” 

The midnight hour had passed, but the sounds of 
merriment had not ceased, and this was the first: day’s 
journey of the ‘‘year.” Not one of pleasure to him, 
for he mourned over the folly of the world, while ever 
and anon he looked upon the maddened train. Care- 
fully he registered every thought, and word, and 
action. Every corner he searched, every pathway he 
traversed, and in his mighty scroll he chronicled the 
events of the day. The daring oath, the ribald jest, 
the angry word, and the unholy thought—all—all 
were there. No urgent pleadings, and no tears of 
sad regret could now remoye one sentence from the 
written page. 

Thoughtfully he continued his daily mission, and 
longer and darker was the record he carried. Faith- 
ful to: his trust, he performed his. Master’s mandate, 
heedless alike of the bribes of the wealthy or the 
entreaties of the poor. Tho injunction was ‘‘ Write,” 
and every sin was marked, every slighted warming 





and negleeted vow, never to be effaced, save by: the 
blood of Christ. 

But, Jo! another rushing crowd passed by, and. tha 
‘“‘ year” girded up his garments, and increased: his: 
speed. He tracked their footsteps as they roamed! 
through pleasure’s flowery plains, and amid, the 
bowers of lulling magic. They seemed in eager seareh: 
for happiness, but every flower they plucked was filled: 
with poison, and as they grasped its stem they stag- 
gered, fell, anddied. Oh! sad mistake. They looked 
for pleasure where it could not be. They sought it 
only in the world of gaiety and fashion, and wasted 
precious hours: in frivolous and vain pursuits. Had 
they but listened to the ‘still small voice” which 
erewhile warned them of their folly, they might have 
gathered flowers which never fade, and tasted happi- 
ness pure as the soul could wish, ending as eternity 
itself. 

Next, roaming ’mid a busy, bustling crowd the 
‘year’? was seen. All were intent on gain, They 
thought, and dreamed; they studied, strove, ayd 
laboured to enlarge their golden heaps. No idlers 
were there, for every hour was. precious, and it could 
not bereealled. They were anxious, worn, and weary, 
but had no leisure for repose. The deep wrinkles of 
age were furrowed on many a brow, and even the 
young were already fevered and haggard with care. 
And as the ‘‘ year” unfolded his mighty scroll, he 
sighed and wept. It was.a story of blighted, hopes 
and ruined plans—of hollow friendship, and of base 
neglect—of envious rivalry, and an early grave. 
Such was the history of the many—different that of 
the few. And as he ended his mournful task, the 
‘‘ year” inscribed these words:—‘‘ For the perishing 
riches of the world they have bartered salvation, that 
priceless boon of the Eternal, and,only a scattered few 
haye been ‘diligent in business, fervent im spirit, 
serving the Lord.’ ” 

But he marked that among these: there was less; of 
rivalry and strife; the selfish spirit of the world, was 
checked. by the more powerful Spirit of grace; and 
while they laboured assiduously in the work of, their 
calling, they remembered that. One alone could bless 
the labour of their hands, and to Him they gave, all 
the praise. As stewards. of his bounty, they distributed: 
of their abundance to the poor; as sharers in the 
blessings of the Gospel, they assisted in sending its 
heavenly light into the dark places of the earth. 

And the ‘‘ year” was gladdened and encouzaged, 
He turned from the spot and hasted away, for a toil- 
some journey yet lay before him, and the dreary hour 
of midnight shrouded the world in darkness. But, 
alas! the silence was soon broken, and from foul lanes 
and unhealthy dens came forth the fallen, the, disse- 
lute, and degraded tenants; and up te heaven rose the 
defiant oath, and the ribald jest; the palsied hand 
quaffed the maddening cup; the daring assassin 
watched the footsteps ‘of. his victim; the cunning 
gamester laughed at his ruined: associate with, fiendish 
malice; and in a thousand, ‘‘ palaces” of crime, of 
madness, and debauchery there were scenes and, sounds, 
well fitted to make men tremble and the angels, Weep, 

The ‘‘ year” hasted on, swift as the passing, cloud ; 
he crossed over mountain and. moor till he reached.a, 
lone, sequestered valley; and ag.he.gazed on the: peacer 
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ful hamlet that lay beneath, reposing in the calm sun- 
shine of a Sabbath morn, he heard the solemn notes 
of the village bell summoning the dwellers to the 
house of prayer. Within that hallowed sanctuary 
there reigned an unbroken quiet; the mourner was 
comforted, the downcast cheered, and the weak and 
trembling believer was inspired with renewed courage. 
Forth from the fountain of eternal love, the gentle 
stream of grace descended to refresh and to invigorate 
the thirsty soul. The outer world was shrouded from 
the view, and the Christian pilgrim, in holy and sweet 
communion with his God, rested for a season, and was 
gladin soul. Upwards, from devout and grateful hearts, 
the hymn of praise ascended, and, perfumed with the 
fragrant incense of the Saviour’s merits, was accepted 
in the inner sanctuary; and when the solemn service 
was ended, the little band of children met to praise the 
Lord and learn the way to happiness and heaven. 

At such a sight the “ year” was full of joy. He 
could have wished to linger by the hallowed spot, but 
he possessed no warrant for delay; yet in his scroll, 
he penned these sacred words: ‘‘I know it shall be 
well with them that fear the Lord.” Souls have been 
cheered by accents of eternal love, the weeping 
mourner has been comforted by words of peace, the 
anxious heart has been stilled by heavenly rest, and 
a bright halo of gladness has encircled the adoring 
band. He was renewed in strength, and oft in lonely 
wanderings, perused the records of that Sabbath day ; 
and comforting to the soul was the solemn attestation, 
‘*Many sons and daughters have been brought to 
glory.” 

Onwards passed the “‘ year” on the wings of the 
wind—now toiling beneath a burning sun, now 
shivering amid the Alpine snows, roaming across the 
dreary plain, or borne on the waves of the sounding 
sea. ‘* He was seen in the lofty halls of kings, and he 
entered the peasant’s lowly cot; he heard the groans 
of the tortured slave, and he wept in the gloom of the 
captive’s cell ;” he followed the warrior from his peace- 
ful home, and was startled by the battle-trumpet and 
the din of arms; he gazed upon fields of conflict, 
and marked the deadly strife—not only nation against 
nation, but brother against brother, assembled in 
stern array, and the blood-red stream was flowing 
fast, thousands were falling on either side, and the 
angel of Death was still hovering over ranks of the 
slain. Slowly and sadly the ‘‘ year” paced on, and, 
unfolding his scroll, he wrote with a trembling hand, 
‘* Would that the promised hour were come when wars 
should for ever cease, and when the kingdoms of this 
world were become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
His Christ ; when, instead of the bugle summoning to 
the field of battle, there should be heard in every 
land the clear, silver notes of the Gospel-trumpet, 
inviting the nations to a jubilee of peace and love and 
universal harmony.” 

The bright glow of summer had faded away, the 
fields were adorned with the waving corn, and the 
husbandman wandered among his golden sheaves, as 
the ‘‘ year,” unchecked by wind or rain, hasted 
onwards to reach the end of his journey. Ofttimes 
he whispered to the children of plenty, ‘‘ Praise God 
for his bounty, and succour the needy. Let not your 
hearts be indifferent to the cry of distress, or to the 








wants of the poor. From the rich abundance of 


your stores—the gifts of a gracious and loving: 


Father—distribute to those who are sunk in the 
depths of poverty. So shall you enjoy the plenty 
which the Lord hath given you, and his blessing, 
which maketh rich and addeth no sorrow, shall rest 
upon your home and hearth. Make, then, the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy, and let your happiness 
be augmented by the blessings of the poor.” 

Autumn gave place to the frost of winter, the yellow 
leaves dropped from the branches, and the howling 
storm was heard in the mighty forest : the ‘‘ year’’ was 
weary and sad; his forehead was wrinkled, and with 
a palsied hand he swept away the snows that gathered 
around his hoary temples. He reached the gloomy 
grave-yard of humanity, and listened to the deep- 
drawn wail of anguished mourners—many graves were 
there of the loved and the revered, and many bright 
hopes were planted (plucked from the heart’s sweet 
garden) again to bloom in the paradise of God. He 
covered his face with his flowing mantle, and the tear 
of pity dropped in a new-closed grave. Within that 
holy acre lay the ashes of the great and good—the 
tender nursling, plucked from a mother’s breast, of 
whom the playful smile and beauty still cling to her 
sleepless recollection ; the youthful pilgrim, just en- 
tered on the journey of life, full of hope and joy, 
arrested in his path ere that hope was realised, 
snatched from all the loveliness and gaiety of life’s 
opening manhood to have his dreary dwelling in the 
grave. There, too, was the honoured patriarch, full 
of years, who had patiently waited the summons to 
depart, and at length, like Simeon of old, ‘‘ departed 
in peace,” and entered into his rest. To the homes 
they had gladdened they shall not return, and the 
places that once knew them shall know them no more 
for ever. ‘‘ Weep on, ye Christian mourners, yet 
weep in hope ; a few more weary steps of life’s che- 
quered pilgrimage, a few more beatings of life’s 
fevered pulse, and here, too, shall be your quiet rest- 
ing-place. Here is the silent home of humanity, 
where no jarring sound is heard, no trials harass, no 
griefs sadden, no dangers terrify, no temptations 
assail, those who have fallen asleep in Jesus. Here, 
too, you must lie, when your earthly journey is closed, 
till the last trumpet shall sound, and the dead, small 
and great, are summoned before the throne. Forget 
not! this earth is not your rest; ye are pilgrims for 
eternity: Gird yourselves, then, in the Holy Spirit’s 
strength. Wait, watch, till, upheld by a Saviour’s 
arm, you are summoned to brave the swellings of 
Jordan. Once lodged within your Father’s house of 
‘many mansions,’ all will be peace and rest; no 
tempest will beat upon you there; no storms disturb 
you there; no enemy assail you there! The tear will 
be for ever dried, the throbbing heart be hushed, and 
you will take your place triumphant on the summit 
of Mount Zion; there to partake of the joys which 
are at God’s right hand, and of those pleasures which 
are for evermore.” 

Reader! the end of our journey may be nearer than 
we anticipate. Let us earnestly implore more grace 
—grace for living and grace for dying. So may we 
calmly and humbly look to the future; and, with the 
‘* year,” ever hasting, never resting, stay not on life’s 
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march, but press on, upwards, onwards, heayenwards, 
homewards ! 

In this spirit let us prepare to bid farewell to the 
‘old year.” He will soon wrap himself up in his 
flowing mantle, and lay himself down to die. The 
midnight clock will strike; his hour will then have 
come; his record will be closed; his mission ended; 
and the recording Angel of the Great Eternal will re- 
ceive the mighty scroli, and bear it to the chancery of 
heaven ! 


Abide with me! my Saviour dear, 
For dangers thicken all around ; 
And by Thy side alone I feel 
Secure, though treading unknown ground! 


Abide with me! lest fears prevail, 

(When darkening shadows crowd my path,) 
To shake my faith, and quench my hope, 

And make me dread the day of wrath! 


Abie with me! then wrath is gone; 
Thy blood can cleanse from every stain ; 








Thy righteousness can clothe my soul, 
Thy peace within my heart remain! 


Abide with me! no foe can harm, 
Whilst I am journeying by Thy side: 
Thy word is pledged to shelter all 
Who in Thy guardian care confide ! 


Abide with me! through nights of pain, 
And days when weakness lays me low; 

O let me feel Thy strength’ning grace, 
Let me in meek submission bow! 


Abide with me! as near I come 
To enter Jordan’s swelling wave ; 
O be Thou near to hold me up, 
And let Thine arm be strong to save! 


Abide with me! when, by Thy grace, 
I reach the peaceful home above, 

And tune my heart with joy to sing 
The wonders of redeeming love! 
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AT NEW-YEAR’S TIME. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ix Brittany, where, from the tumulus of St. Michel, 
on the great plain of Carnac, you see at a glance 
more Druidical monuments than our whole island 
possesses, some of the loftiest menhirs, or obelisks, 
are surmounted with a cross, or haye its figure cut 
on their granite face. This, the sign of our salva- 
tion and the work of pious hands long mouldered in 
the dust, is itself a°monument of the policy pursued 
by many of the early Christians. They thought to 
reconcile the heathen to the new faith by blending it 
to some extent with the old. This policy—not a wise 
one, as those Protestant churches have found, which, 


at the time of the Reformation, and with the view of 


time, to revive and strengthen their affections. And 
then, unless in the silent house of mourning, or the 
cold abodes of poverty and want, the whole country 
puts on its brightest face, and welcomes the season of 
happy gatherings and social pleasures. 

There is no fault to be found with this. On the 
contrary, it is an excellent custom—provided we mix 
trembling with our mirth, and carry to our brightest 
hours and happiest scenes these words of St. Paul, 
‘‘ This I say, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth, 
that both they that have wives be as though they had 
none; and they that weep as though they wept not; 
and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced not; 





reconciling the masses to the change, retained some of | and they that buy as though they possessed not; and 
the customs of the Church of Rome—led the early | they that use this world, as not abusing it: for the 
Christians to celebrate their festivals at those periods | | fashion of this world passeth away.” We would 
of the year when the heathen had been accustomed to | | throw no shadow on the joyous season; yet we cannot 
hold theirs. The time fixed for celebrating the festival | help observing that many of the reflections it suggests 
of St. John, for example, was that at which our | /are in perfect keeping with the religious® services, 





ancestors had been long accustomed to pay peculiar | 
honours to Baal, or Bel, the god of the Sun. This | 
policy led to a motley mixture of Christian and Pagan 
rites; as we see in those superstitious customs still | 
observed in connection with the month of May, —) 
especially in the fires, a part of the old rites of Baal, 
still kindled in many districts of the country on St. 
John’s eve. The New Year presents us with another | 
illustration of the same practice. The mistletoe, which 
was regarded with peculiar veneration by the Druids, | 
and, after being cut from an oak with a golden knife | 
by the high priest, was distributed at New Year’s time 
among the people, is eagerly sought at this day; sold in 
our markets; conveyed to distant parts of the country; 
and hung over many a joyous scene, both in lordly 
hall and humble cottage. With that relic of an old, 
dead, Pagan faith, we retain another in the strange 


conjunction of feasting and devotion, of merry revels | 


and religious services, which was the practice of the 
Druids, and is so common still about the close of one 
year and the commencement of another. 
Butwhatever be the origin of this custom, the feasting 
has, in the course of time, come yery much to overlay 
the deyotion—as we see weeds and wild flowers, which 
are native to the soil, choking up the corn, or, where 
they meet, the fresh waters of a river, by their greater 
buoyancy, overflowing the salt water of the sea. 
With many, or rather with most people, there is no 
period in all the year when they give themselves more 
to social pleasures, and less to solemn thoughts. Then, 
children look forward to a happy respite from the 
bondage of the school, and the enjoyment in the 
bosom of their families of those regalements and sports 
that are more congenial than books to the taste of 
childhood. Then, men engrossed in business relax 
their labours, and leaying care behind, give them- 
selyes up to the claims of friendship and the enjoy- 
ment of festive boards. Then, also, the scattered 
members of the family, animated with a common in- 
terest in each other’s welfare, meet in the dear old 
home; to pay honour to venerable parents, and with 
looks of loye, and tales and memories of the olden 


watch-nights, as they are called, with which John 
Wesley taught his followers to bring in the New 
Year and see out the Old. Whether standing on the 
| hill-top which divides one year from another, we cast 
our eye back on the past, or forward to pierce the 
| mista that veil the future from our view, either way 
. | there is much to teach us to be ‘‘ moderate in all 
things,” and intermingle solemn thoughts with social 
| enjoyments The old Egyptians are said to have 
brought the dead from their tombs on great festive 
| occasions to place them by their side at the table, that 
| these mute and mummied forms, reminding them of 
their mortality, might guard the company from ex- 
cess. We have no need, that we may rejoice with 
trembling, to use any such revolting expedient. 

To keep us ‘‘ sober-minded ” at this season we have 
only to recall something of what has happened in the 
year that is gone; if not bereayements we have suf- 
| fered, the voice we miss, the empty place at the family 
| table, the dead that lie mouldering in the cold grave 
—these, at any rate,—many sins committed, much 
time misspent, precious opportunities lost, innumer- 
able mercies abused, and the very little progress the 
best of us haye made in goodness and in grace. And 
were the future to be unveiled, the events revealed 
to view that lie in the womb of time, how many who 
hail the New Year with mirth and laughter would stand 
aghast, appalled at the dreadful prospect—the colour 
deserting their cheek, the song dying on their lips, or 
exchanged for the bitter cry, ‘“‘I said of laughter, It is 
mad, and of mirth, What doeth it?” Ere the year has 
run its course, how many that have met at the feast 
shall meet at the funeral; and in the very house where 
they sat’in sweet intercourse around the table, shall 
stand, dissolved in tears, around a dying-bed? How 
many graves shall it open—making wives widows, and 
parents childless, and sweet children orphans? how 
many happy homes lay desolate? how many tender 
friendships dissolve? how many hearts break? how 
many partings see of dear ones that part never to 
meet more on earth? and of all imaginable, possible, 
probable losses, the greatest and most to be deplored, 
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how many, obstinately rejecting the Son and the 
mercy of God, shall die in their sins—bewailing their 
miserable fate, and crying, when it is all too late, ‘‘ The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved!” Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; 
yet to banish such reflections is not like a rational, far 
less like a religious being. Calculated’ to sober a 
bacchanalian in the midst of his riot, they should teach 
the happiest of us to ‘‘ rejoice with trembling.” 

A man who carries a burden on his back makes 
better way against a storm than another who, having 
none, may be thought more fortunate. Landsmen know 
that; and seamen this, that a loaded ship, if not over- 
loaded, answers her helm better, ploughs the waves 
more steadily, and is in less danger of being wrecked, 
than one that; with a press of sail on her masts, carries 
neither ballast nor cargo in her hold. More sail than 
ballast augurs ill for the voyage. And at a season 
which—though we would not have it observed with 
gloom, but rather with gladness—presents peculiar 
temptations to all, and to some very strong tempta- 
tions to sin, to undue levity, to a guilty excess in 
innocent indulgences, to grow giddy and forget God 
in the constant whirl of pleasures and of parties, I 
would offer the following thoughts. With the divine 
blessing, they may help to sober us down, and steady 
our minds, and earry us onward safely and pros- 
perously in our heayenward course. 

1. Weare on our way to a grave. 

Who spreads out before him a map of the world, 
finds it marked with other lines besides those of lati- 
tude and longitude, and such as trace the boundaries of 
its continents and different states. These lines, though 
rising in all parts, and winding and twisting, serpent- 
like, in all directions, haye a common termination. 
Born of the clouds, and cradled in the mountains, and 
imparting fertility to the lands through which they flow, 
they are the rivers: and, with peculiar exceptions, not 
to be accounted of, they verify the words of Solomon, 
‘* All the rivers run into the sea.” Types of such as die 
in infancy, some describe but a short course ere they 
find a grave in the deep. The length of others, like 
the life of the few who reach an extraordinary age, 
extends to hundreds, and, in some instances, even to 
thousands of miles. Bursting from the glacier’s icy 
cavern, or bubbling up in a mossy spring, they 
deepen and widen as they go, till, fed by many a tribu- 
tary, flecked by the fisherman’s sail, and bearing on 
their bosom the fleets of nations, they resemble seas. 
Yet they also are lost in the ocean, the common grave 
of the greatest rivers and the tiniest stream. Some, 
like many a gentle retiring creature, pursue a quiet 
course, revealing their presence less by the noise they 
make than the verdure they produce—the green line 
that winds through the meadow, or the trees that 
feather their banks. Others, on the contrary, like 
men who spend their life contending with difficulties, 
who live 

“For the wrongs that need resistance, 

And the cause that needs assistance,” 
go struggling, chafing, foaming on their way—here 
shooting the rapids where they have cut a passage 
through the rock, and there, where they leap it, revealing 
their presence to the traveller by the roar of everlasting 
thunders. Some streams adorn and impart fertility 





to the scenes through which they flow; while the 
course of others is chiefly marked by the ravages they 
commit—the stones that block up their channel, and 
the wreck they cast upon their banks. 

Such variety is there in human life. Maultitudes of 
our race seem born only to die, while a few arrive at 
a patriarchal age. Some move quietly through the 
world—their little sphere the home or hamlet that 
gave them birth; others, largely endowed with energy 
or animated by ambition, fill the public eye and ear, 
nor know quietness till they find it in the silent 
grave. Some, kind parents, dutiful children, good 
friends, useful citizens, spread blessings along their 
path ; others, on the contrary, a curse to their families 
and afflicting society, have no benefit to bestow on the 
world but die, and relieve it of their baleful presence. 

Yet amid this endless variety, as all the rivers run 
into the sea, there is, as the wise man says, and 
universal experience proves, one eyent to all. We all 
meet in the graye. Dust we are, and unto dust we 
shall return—sooner or later. Whether its course be 
long or short, whether it be cradled among the moun- 
tains or spring first to light on the plains, so soon as 
a river starts upon its journey, the course it runs is 
always downward. Winding round rock or moun- 
tain, turning the flank of such obstacles as oppose its 
progress, it may sometimes appear to be leaving, and 
actually pursuing a direction opposite to, the sea; 
yet, yonder, where ships are sailing and breakers beat 
the shore, is its destination. And how is it with man? 
He no sooner begins to live than he begins to die: 
each new year, each fleeting day, each passing hour 
brings him nearer to his end; and, when rallying 
from a death-bed as much as when stricken down, as 
much when the roses bloom anew as when they fade 
from his cheek, as much when he seems to get a new 
lease of life as when its last sands are running, man 
holds on his way to the graye—that is the end of all 
men, and the living should lay it to heart. Alas, 
there is often nothing less laid to heart: and the more 
need, therefore, that gathering, as it were, round the 
bed of the dying year, we should listen to its warn- 
ings, and turn from the solemn scene to ‘‘ work while 
it is called to-day, secing that the night cometh when 
no man can work’”’—A truth which suggests that, 

2. Our state in another world is fixed and unchange- 
able. 

There is a story told of one who had wasted a noble 
patrimony, till, having sold its last acre, he was driven 
out on the world a beggared man. He ascended a 
rising ground to take a last look of the broad lands 
of a long line of ancestors; and sweeping his eye over 
a scene full of bitter regrets, he sat down, and wept, 
and cursed his folly. Sudden as the conversion of 
St. Paul, a change came over him. Dashing the tears 
from his eyes, he sprung to his feet, and saying— 
the expression of an energy till then unsuspected, 
latent in his bosom as fire in the cold flint—‘‘ I'll die 
once more the lord of all these lands,” he took his 
way into the world. There, stooping at once to the 
meanest occupation, watching for and seizing every 
opening to get on, denying himself all but the bare 
necessaries of life, toiling for long years with a self- 
denial that indulged in no pleasures and an energy 
that never flagged, working for money as if he had 





























been working for salvation, he achieved his object. 
The prodigal returned to his father’s halls a grave and 
care-worn and grey-haired man, but the owner of every 
acre he had lost. 

Nor, however desperate our circumstances in this 
world may seem, should we ever yield to despair. 
When there is neither shore nor sail in sight, and one 
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is saying his last prayer, and, unable to hold on longer, 
is taking his last look of sun and sky and sea, a ship 
heaves in sight ; his signal is seen; a boat is lowered, 
and the castaway, ere long, is safe on board—plucked 
from the jaws of death. Nor is the recovery of 
health ever beyond hope. A sweet flower that grows 
not, indeed, within the graye, hope blooms on the 


after another of his fellows have dropped off into the | edge of it: and, when life seemed to be gone, no 
soa, the shipwrecked sailor clings to the plank, hoping | pulse was felt to beat, nor there was breath enough 
against hope. Nor in vain. At the moment when he ' almost to move a feather or dim a mirror, how strangely 
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|| has life revived? in some instances presenting a 


recovery almost as wonderful as a resurrection! And 
still less are we to despair of the soul: and, giving it 
up as lost, sit with folded hands as if nothing could be 
done. God is not willing that any should perish. 
Who knows but He may have left the sinner to go on 
in his sins till the very brink of hell was reached, just 
to show his power to save? Under a covenant where 
mercy is bestowed without merit, and salvation is not 
of works, but of grace, free grace, Jesus can save at 
the very uttermost. Indeed, the dying thief he bore to 


| heaven from a neighbouring cross, the first fruit and 
trophy of his own, was one saved at the uttermost. 
Therefore, so long as there is life there is a plank for 
hope to cling to, ground enough above the flood for the 
sole of her blessed foot ; and, as with the lamb, when 
David, turning on the sayage beast, plucked it bleed- 
ing from the lion’s jaws; as with the widow, wher, 
brought to her last handful of meal, she went out and 
met the prophet ; or, as with the thief who never got 
spiritual life till, nailed to the tree, he was at the point 





to die—man’s extremity may be God’s opnortunity. 
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But life once gone, ah! the door is shut. Hopeless 
as the attempt may seem, a man may here recover 
lost property, recruit shattered health, retrieve his 
character, and get his soul redeemed; but, yonder, 
they that are wicked shall be wicked still, and they 
that are righteous shall be righteous still. The line 
that divides time from eternity, passed by a moment, 
by a single step, he who is lost is for ever lost. Leay- 
ing that bourne from which no traveller returns, none 
haye come to tell us so. Nor do they need. How 
much may hang on the present moment, with what 
issues it may be pregnant, what an unspeakable, un- 
imaginable misery may be ours, if, with mercy and 
forgiveness freely offered through the blood of Jesus, 
we now reject them, is plainly written in these words 
of Holy Writ: ‘* Now is the accepted time, this is the 
day of salvyation”—‘ As the tree falleth, it lieth.” 
Would to God that these words, early imprinted on 
our memories, were, by his Spirit’s own hand, sayingly 
imprinted and impressed on our hearts !— 

“Life is the season God hath given 
To fly from hell and rise to heaven: 
That day of grace fleets fast away, 
And none its rapid course can stay. 

“Then what thy thoughts design to do, 
Still let thy hands with might pursue ; 
Since no device nor work is found, 
Nor wisdom underneath the ground. 

“Tn the cold grave, to which we haste, 
There are no acts of pardon past ; 
But fixed the doom of all remains, 
And everlasting silence reigns.” 


8. Whatsoever, in the words of the Bible, “‘our hand 
findeth to do,” let us begin this new year by doing it. 

We all have many things to do—our bodies to feed 
and clothe, our families to provide for; and he who, 
wasting his time in idleness or his money in drunken- 
ness or any other vice, provides not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, hath, in the 
judgment of Paul, denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel. We have no excuse for neglecting the 
duties of our different earthly callings. But there is 
something to do which claims a first and foremost 
place; and, taking precedence of all others, should be 
postponed tonone. What that is is a question that 
admits of no doubt, nor hesitation. Our Lord has 
answered it. ‘‘ Seek first,” He says, ‘‘ the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness, and all other things shall 
be added unto you.” And such a value belongs to 
these, in other words, to the blessings of salvation, 
that the kingdom of God and his righteousness are 
well worth seeking, though nothing whatever should 
be added. More than that, Christ and a saying in- 
terest in him, is the pearl we should sell all else to 
buy. Let attention to our souls cost the loss of 
fortune, of health, of loved friends, of life itself, 
salvation is worth the sacrifice; worth it a thousand 
times repeated. So judged the martyr when, standing 
by the fiery stake, the boldest and calmest in the 
throng, he exclaimed, ‘‘Had I as many lives as I 
have hairs on my head, I would lay them all down 
for Jesus Christ.”” The Saviour is worth leaving all 
to follow, and an interest in his salvation is worth 
selling all to buy. 


—when he said, Skin for skin, all that a man hath 
will he give for his life? When the hand of a robber 
is closed on his throat, and the point of a dagger is 
gleaming at his heart, and a stern voice tells him 
that if he move lip or limb, breathe a word, or raise 
a cry of alarm, he dies, what man in such circum- 
stances would not resign his money to a midnight 
ruffian, saying, with Esau, ‘I am at the point to die, 
and what profit will it do untome?” And if, in the 
judgment of such a man and of common sense, a few 
more uncertain, chequered years of life are worth all 
gains and gold, what is the value of eternal life, the 
divine fayour, a happy death, and endless bliss above 
the skies—what are these worth? <A question well 
answered by one who said, If I saw Jesus Christ on 
yonder bank, and there rolled a river of fire between us, 
I would dare the flames, swim the fire, to reach him ! 

Lost, condemned, exposed, as sinners, every 
moment to the wrath of God, there can be no doubt 
what many should do; what their hand findeth, their 
perishing souls and passing hours call them to do. 
Steal into the prison, find your way to the condemned 
cell, wake up the sleeping felon, file off his fetters, 
you have not to speak a word, nor produce an argu- 
ment, nor do aught but—sign of caution and silence 
—lay your finger on his lip and point to the 
open door—he knows what todo. A man overboard! a 
man overboard! at that cry, rapidly sung out from 
stem to stern, all, but the steersman by the wheel, 
tush to the rescue: quick as thought, a+ rope, 
a life-buoy, aimed with skill and sent whirling 
like a shot through the air, falls within the grasp of 
the sinking, drowning wretch. He clutches it; nor 
needs any to tell him what his hand findeth to do. 
What a man in such mortal extremity should and 
would do, admits of no doubt, not of an instant’s 
hesitation: but this is as plain, that if years of 
grace are gone, and this new year has found us un- 
saved, still in our sins, we should seize on mercy 
while it is within our reach. Why should we perish 
when we may be saved? stay to die when a way 
of escape invites to flee? and, time pressing, Jesus 
urges immediate flight, saying, ‘‘ Behold, I have set 
before you an open door!” ‘To press in at the strait 
gate before it shuts is the thing for sinners; and, 
having pressed in, to press on, to make daily advances 
in the narrow way, is the thing for saints to do; and 
since each New Year, and, indeed, each new day, warns 
us how the time for work is passing, I remark that— 

4. We are to address ourselves to it promptly and 
strenuously. 

In the land of Israel there was a class of cities 
designed for peculiar purposes, and possessed of pecu- 
liar privileges. Nothing in our country resembled them 
but those sanctuaries that in the course of time, and 
the changes it brings, have almost all disappeared. 
Connected with abbeys, or other religious houses, they 
stood under the shadow of the altar, and on what was 
once considered sacred ground; offering to the debtor 
who was fortunate enough to get within their bounda- 
ries protection from the hands of his creditors. The 
cities of ancient Israel to which I refer were called 
Cities of Refuge, but the protection they afforded was 
not to men who had contracted debt, but had shed 





What ? Did Sutan speak the truth—for once at least 


blood. Offering a safe and complete retreat to such as 
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had taken away life by accident, orin a case of justifi- 
able homicide, they protected even a murderer from 
the avenger of blood, till he had had a fair trial and 
boen legally convicted of the crime. To these cities 
ptent roads gave the manslayer easy access; and to 
prevent his wandering, and facilitate his escape, at 
cross-roads, or where there was any chance of his taking 
a wrong turn, tall posts stood up, with this notice so 
Jlainly written that he who ran might read, ‘The 
way to the City of Refuge!” And among the many 
shadows, emblems, and types of Jesus Christ that 
belong to Old Testament times none were more re- 
markable than those cities which opened their gates 
to let the man-slayer in, and shut them to keep the 
avenger out. 

And after what manner did the man-slayer travel 
who had the avenger with a naked sword behind him 
—heard the tramp of his flying foot, perhaps the quick 
panting of his breath? He stooped to gather no way- 
side flower; he stopped to salute no dear old friend. 
The ford might be deep, but he plunged in; the hill 
might be steep, but he rushed to breast it; the way 
might be rough and flinty, but on he sped with 
bleeding feet; nor, with the avenger close upon his 
heels, halted, nor paused to breathe, till with flushed 
cheek, and distended nostrils, and flying hair, and 
beating heart, and sinking limbs, he approached 
the line, and summoning up all his strength for one 
last grand bound, he cressed it, and sank fainting on 
the earth—saved though, perhaps, by the skin of his 
teeth. Such is the way I put the case. It makes 
the figure more perfect ; for what saith the Scriptures ? 
‘*The righteous scarcely are saved,” and, “If the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where” (let me ask with 
Peter) ‘‘shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 
What exertions would we put forth, straining every 
nerve to save, were our own life in jeopardy, or that 
of any whom we loved? Dida fond mother see her 
child gathering flowers on the brink of a precipice, or 
shells on a bank around which the treacherous tide 
was creeping, how would she run to the rescue? As 
a pliant reed bends to the storm, Job bowed to the 
will of God, saying, when the last messenger arrived 
with the saddest of all the tidings—the death of all his 
children—‘‘ Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, and 


| 

| heard a moaning and faint cries for help, what 
passions would have agitated a bosom on which piety 
had shed a blessed calm ? and, borne to the scene on 
flying feet, how would Job have thrown himself on the 
ruins, and with bleeding hands torn them away to 
reach the child P—a few moments more, and, buried 
in a living grave, its life is gone. It may be but 
moments that remain of our time of grace—of the 
opportunity, once gone never to return, of securing 
a better life. In that case, with what anxiety, and 
energy, and prayer should we labour for our own 
souls, and the souls of others! We have more reason 
than Nehemiah had to say, I have a great work to do. 
The time is short. And our work, which is to believe 
in Him whom God hath sent, grows more difficult by 
the lapse of every year, and every hour. 

Oh, let us not waste our youth or manhood, our 
time and talents, our hearts and energies on what in a 
few more years, it may be days or hours, shall be to 
us of no importance whatever. Amid ton thousand 
things on which men and women fix their hearts one 
stands up, like a solitary snowy alp in the clear 
heayens, towering high above them all. On that let 
our eyes be fixed. The salvation of our precious 
souls—a saying interest in Jesus Christ, is the one 
thing, the one only thing needful. And how should 
we seek it, but as the blind men who sat at the gate 
of Jericho sought sight from our Lord himself? The 
happy hour had come when he was within their reach. 
He might never be soagain. If they lost their op- 
portunity now, it might be lost for ever. They never 
dreamt of waiting to another year; no, nor another 
day. Sosoon therefore as they knew from the rush 
and tumult of the crowd that Jesus had approached 
within earshot, they raised a cry that rang like a 
trumpet over the tramp of a thousand feet—‘‘ Son of 
Dayid, haye mercy on us!” and the farther Christ 
went on, and the fainter fell the sound of the retiring 
throng, they cried the louder and the louder. Rude, 
pitiless, and unfeeling, the people bade them hold their 
peace. Hold their peace? It was a golden moment; 
now or never: blessed sight or perpetual darkness. 
And with infinitely more important issues hanging on 
the course we resolve to follow, our everlasting destiny 
turning, perhaps, on the decision of this hour, how 
should we hang on the steps of Jesus, nor cease to 





the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” But had another followed on his heels, to 
tell how beneath the ruins where the whole houschold | 


lay, so sadly and suddenly entombed, there had been | 


cry—till he turn, as turn he will to bless us—Jesus, 
thou Son of David, have mercy onus! Let us give 
all diligence to make our calling and our election sure. 
THE NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO MAN CAN WORK, 
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* FORGETTING THE THINGS THAT ARE BEHIND.” 


WINTER is called the leafless.season. The boughs 
of the trees are naked ; and the herbage of the fields 
is withered. The soft, green cushions of foliage that 
in summer made every tree like its neighbour, have 
disappeared, bringing out the individual shapes and 
the fundamental peculiarities of the woodland. Nature 
seems to lie at anchor in the harbour, with her sails 
furled, and only her masts and rigging exposed to the 
fury of the storm. And yet, amid this apparent uni- 


versal death, the pulse of the earth has not ceased to 
beat. Growth has not altogether stopped. Many 
humble plants, such as mosses and lichens, which are 
torpid and inactive in summer, now begin to vegetate, 
and to come into fruit. Even the trees themselves 
are not wholly leafless. T'hey have their winter as well 
as their summer foliage. The barest tree whose boughs 
make fit harp-strings for the fierce music of the blast, 
still possesses true characteristic leaves, although 
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they are very inconspicuous, and would not be known 
as leayes except by those who haye learned that 
seeing is one of the fine arts, and requires cultivation. 
Every one is familiar with the buds which tip the 
extremities of every branch in spring. These are the 
growing points of the tree, and contain within them- 
selves the leaves and blossoms of the coming year in 
an embryonic state; just as the seed contains within 
itself, in a rudimentary condition, all the future 
growths of the tree. On the outside they are covered 
with dry, glossy scales, lying close together like the 
tiles of a roof, or the plates of a suit of armour. 
These scales are true leaves of the very lowest type, 
altered from the normal form to suit their altered 


” purpose and circumstances, and may be seen not un- 


frequently passing into ordinary green leaves at a 
further stage of advancement. They are formed in 
spring, and continue to grow during the whole 
summer, though very slowly and imperceptibly, owing 
to the diversion of the sap from them to the foliage, 
behind which they are hid. As the season advances, 
however, the sap gradually ceases to flow to the 
summer leayes, which therefore ultimately fade and 
fall from the tree; and the last movements of it, at 
the end of autumn, before it becomes altogether 
stagnant, are directed towards the buds, in order to 
mature and prepare them for taking at the proper 
time the place of the generation of leaves that has 
just perished. During winter the scales, or outer 
leaves, of the buds afford protection from the in- 
clemency of the weather to the next year’s tender 
miniature leaves and flowers wrapped up within them; 
and for this purpose they are admirably adapted by 
their construction. They have no pores to let out the 
internal heat and to let in the external cold; they 
are entirely destitute of that waxy substance called 
chlorophyle, which forms the green colour of leaves; 
their usual hue being a dark brown or pale yellow. 
In many instances they are more or less densely 
clothed with a fine silky down, as in the beech and 
willow; or covered with glands, which exude a 
resinous gum, as in the horse-chestnut. Richly 
furnished in this way, the winter leaves, or bud-scales, 
effectually fulfil their purpose throughout the winter 
months. But as soon as the warm days of spring 
come in, the buds, stimulated by the unwonted sun- 
shine, begin to open at their sharp extremities. And 
as the young green leaves within expand in the genial 
atmosphere, the services of the bud-scales, or covering- 
leaves, are no longer needed, and by-and-by they roll 
away, and fall one by one from the tree, strewing the 
ground beneath till it looks like a threshing-floor. 
Every lover of nature must have often noticed the 
little heaps of brown, withered scales lying at the foot 
of a beech or maple-tree in April, with which the 
wind loves to play. Thus every tree has a double 
leaf-fall every year. The winter leaves, which are 
designed for the protection of the bud during 
winter, are pushed off by the growth of the 
summer leaves from the bud in spring; and the 
summer leayes which are designed for the nourish- 
ment and growth of the tree in summer, wither and 
fall off in autumn, owing to the stagnation of the sap, 
and the maturing of the winter leaves and their con- 
tents. Cold is fatal to the summer leaves; warmth is 








fatal to the winter leaves. Inactivity renders useless 
the summer leayes ; and growth supersedes the winter 
leaves. The conditions suited to the existence of the 
one kind, are entirely unsuited to the existence of the 
other; and thus the Creator has wisely ordained that 
by the fall of the leaf in spring, and the fall of the 
leaf in autumn, by the alternation of summer and 
winter leaves, and the offices which they both re- 
spectively perform, the development of the tree should 
be carried on during its term of life. 

Scripture is full of allusions to trees and their 
various parts and functions as symbols of man’s life— 
as representatives in the temporal world not arbi- 
trarily or fancifully chosen, but absolute and real, of 
the unseen and eternal realities of the heavenly 
kingdom. Even the physical construction of a leaf 
exhibits the germ of the idea which was wrought out 
perfectly in the human body. They are both formed 
upon the same principle, and the plant in its structure 
evidently foreshadowed or prefigured the coming 
animal. The central vein of the leaf, for instance, 
represents the spinal column of man; the side veins 
of the leaf correspond with the ribs of the human 
skeleton, and they both perform the same purposes of 
strength and protection; the multitude of delicate 
vessels filled with sap, which ramify through the sub- 
stance of the leaf, are exactly like the blood-vessels 
and the nerves that carry the fluid of life throughout 
the various parts of the body; and lastly, over the 
whole surface of the leaf, above and below, is spread 
a membrane full of pores, which absorb light, air, 
and moisture, and enable the tree to carry on its 
functions, just as over the whole body is spread 
an exquisitely organized skin, full of pores, which 
perform all the operations needed for man’s health. 
Thus, resembling each other so closely, as far as the 
type of their physical construction is concerned, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that there are spiritual 
analogies between them as close and intimate—that 
the leaf or the tree has qualities for the imagination 
and the heart, for the mind and the soul, eminently 
fitted to be useful and instructive if properly under- 
stood? ‘To one of the most beautiful and appropriate 
of these analogies I now wish to direct the attention 
of the reader. 

Christ said, ‘‘I am the vine, ye are the branches.” 
Every branch in Christ that is united to Him by faith, 
and is partaker of his life, is tipped with buds of 
growth. These buds are composed of the living germ 
that is to form the future foliage and blossoms of 
Christian experience, and of those means of grace by 
which it is nourished and protected until it is placed 
in circumstances in which it can expand and act 
independently. In every growth of the soul there 
will be found two elements—one that is essential and 
permanent, like the inner contents of the bud; and 
one that is formative and temporary, like the covering 
scales of the bud. They both grow slowly together, 
and remain torpid together during a season of spiritual 
coldness and inactivity; but when a spring-time of 
revival and progress comes, the formative and tempo- 
rary element passes away; and the essential and 
permanent element expands, and goes on to perfection. 
The Apostle Paul alludes to these two elements of 
Christian growth, when he speaks of forgetting the 
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things that are behind, and reaching forth unto the 
things which are before. The things that were behind 
were the temporary winter leaves or bud-scales of his 
spiritual life; the reaching forth unto those things 
which were before was the vital essential germ of his 
spiritual life. And in proportion as these winter 
leaves fell off, so in proportion did the summer 
leaves which they enclosed expand and grow; in 
proportion as he forgot the things which were 
behind, so in proportion did he reach forth unto 
those things which were before. The Apostle’s life 
affords many striking illustrations of this fact. In 
his unconverted state, there were many things on 
which he prided himself, the scenes and associations 
of his youth, the eager sympathies of his opening 
intellect, and his ardent affection for the polity and 
religion of his fathers. He was circumcised the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, as touching 
the law a Pharisee, concerning zeal’ persecuting the 
church, touching the righteousness which is in the 
law blameless. Add to these super-eminent excel- 
lencies, when measured by a Jewish standard, the fact 
of his Roman citizenship, as a native of ‘‘no mean 
city,” his thorough Hebrew education at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and his general culture as a student of 
Greek philosophy and Latin thought. Well might he 
congratulate himself upon these possessions and ac- 
quirements, and boast, ‘‘ If any other man thinketh 
that he hath whereof he might trust in the flesh, 
I more.” But all these natural qualifications of 
the man belonged to the winter or unregenerate 
state of his soul. They were winter leaves that hid 
and confined the germ of spiritual life; that for a 
time overlay and hindered the spirit’s striving and 
working within him. But although worthless as 
erounds of justification in the sight of God, they had 
their own value in training and fitting him for the 
position which he afterwards occupied, and his work as 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles. They subserved the 


or winter leaves porform in the economy of the bud. 
They afforded protection and nourishment. All that 
he had acquired in the schools of Tarsus and Jerusa- 
lem was laid as a rich gift upon the altar of Christ, 
and consecrated to his service. The modes of Jewish 
and Greek thought became wider and clearer channels 
of heayenly truth. His ardour as a persecutor made 
him more ardent stiil as an Apostle. The same deyo- 
tion which impelled him to go to Damascus to vindi- 
cate the Jewish faith, led him to preach the Gospel in 
the isles of the Gentiles and to the utmost limits of 
the known world. The measure of his fierce zeal on 
the occasion of Stephen’s death was the measure of 
that self-sacrificing love which made him even wish 
that he himself were accursed from Christ for his 
brethren’s sake, his kinsmen according to the flesh. 
‘Because he had felt deeply ono limited form of 
truth, he felt ‘the truth’ more deeply. Because he 
had been a Pharisee of the straitest sect, he vindi- 
cated the completeness of Christian liberty. Because 
he had lived blameless by a legal standard, he 
affirmed with the noblest earnestness the sovereign 
prerogativos of faith.” And when the great crisis of 





his life came—the spring-time of his conyersion—and 





he was brought face to face with the glory and the 
love of that Jesus whose way he sought to destroy— 
blessed airs from heaven blew around him, and a light 
exceeding the brightness of the noonday sun shone 
upon him; and in this warm, genial atmosphere of 
grace, the germ of spiritual life unfolded itself within, 
and burst its wrappings. Old forms ceased to have 
any hold upon his affections and homage. He passed 
from Jewish bondage to Christian liberty. He died 
to his former self and all its experiences, and lived a 
new life in Jesus. Those things that were gain to 
him before, he now counted loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus. Scales fell from his 
soul as well as from his eyes. 
his natural possessions and attainments having served 
their purpose of preparation, now dropped off, and 
the summer leaves of grace—the blossoms of holi- 
ness, the fruits of righteousness—had full liberty to 
grow and develope themselves in the new world that 
opened up before him, But we must not suppose 
that the dropping in the fulness of the new life 
awakened in him of those winter leaves that had been 
so beautiful and precious to him was without effort or 
pain. It sometimes needs a severe gust of wind to 
shake off the scales that still linger around the bud 
although it has expanded. And it was with a sore 
wrench indeed that St. Paul tore himself away from all 
his former cherished associations; the three days which 
he spent at Damascus, in which he was blind, and did 
neither eat nor drink, afford a proof to us of the un- 
speakable mental and moral anguish through which the 
transition between the old and the new man took place. 

But even in his converted state there were many 
‘things behind” which St. Paul required to forget. 
The branch of a tree puts forth bud after bud in its 
gradual growth and enlargement. The bud of this 
spring opens, drops its winter leaves, and expands its 
summer leayes; and these summer leaves, having by 
their agency added a cubit to the stature of the 
branch, pass away, and the added growth in its turn 
puts forth a new bud covered with its scales or winter 
leaves, which drop off the following spring, and allow 
the imprisoned summer leaves once more to unfold 
themselyes in the sunny air. And thus the process of 
growth goes on by an alternate contraction and 
expansion, as if were—by the life of the branch being 
shut up in the bud in winter, and unfolded in foliage 
and. blossoms in summer. Winter leaves must be 
formed at every stage of growth in order that the vital 
germ may be nourished and protected; winter leaves 
must be dropped at every stage of growth in order 
that the vital germ may develope itself into all the 
visible glories of the tree. And so was it with St. 
Paul. His spiritual life from the beginning to the 
end was a series of fresh beginnings—a continual 
going back and undoing the past and commencing 
once more anew. Not once merely at conversion, but 
often in his conyerted state, had he to form and to drop 
the winter leaves of the soul in the process of spiritual 
growth. There were many things by which his spi- 
ritual life was nourished and guarded—that were 
helpful in forming his Christian character and carry- 
ing on the work of grace in his soul—which had to 
be blotted out of his thoughts and put into the back- 
ground, if he would go on to perfection. There were 
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hear the tidings of the 
Gospel ; the frequent per- 
secutions and sufferings 
which he endured for the 
sake of the truth ; his self- 
denial in giving up all 
pleasure, honour, and am- 
bition to the one hope of 
serving the Master whom 
he loved; the disappoint- 
ments and triumphs of 
that long and chequered 
time which closed only 
when he became a pri- 
soner in Rome, and the 
last brief agony on the 
Ostian Road was near. 
‘There were inward and 
deeply personal things be- 
neath all this outward 
activity for others,—-such 
as the conflicts, the fail- 
ures, and successes of his 
own spiritual history ; the 
self-masteries by which. 
one after another, each 
faculty and power of his 
soul was brought into sub- 
jection to the will of God; 
the mortification of sin, 
the crucifixion of self, the 
following after holiness. 
All these outward and 
inward things were es- 
sential for the time being 
to his spiritual welfare. 
Through these, by the 
blessing of the Spirit, he 
attained to a most re- 
markable degree of per- 
sonal sanctification, to a 
standing-place in the 
Christian course so far 
above the ordinary level 
of attainment, that imi- 
tation seems almost im- 
possible. But still, useful 
and indispensable as they 
might be, these experi- 
ences were mere bud- 
scales — winter leaves, 
which, if retained and 


outward things apparent to all,—such as his consum- 
ing and almost superhuman toil for upwards of twenty 
years in the propagation of Christianity—founding 
church afte church in the various centres of the 
world’s civilisation; the hardships and privations of his 
numerous travels by sea and land that all men might 














To brood over the failures of the irretrievable past 
would discourage his hopes and paralyse his energies. 
To recall past excellencies and labours would be to 
foster spiritual pride and self-sufficiency. And there- 
fore all those formative processes—those preparatory 
means of his growth and advancement—must be left 


behind—fall off his spirit 
as the winter leaves fall 
from off the expanded bud 
when their work is done. 
Free and unfettered by 
the past, untroubled by the 
sad memories of failure, 
unelated by the remem- 
brance of attainments 
already made, forgetting 
the things that are be- 
hind, he must reach forth 
unto those things which 
are before. 

Are not the lessons of 
such a life very broad and 
intelligible ? We, too, are 
called upon to act in the 
same spirit, and to follow, 
however feebly and re- 
motely, in the same foot- 
steps. Forgetfulness of 
what was behind was an 
essential element in the 
Christian progress of St. 
Paul. It is also an essen- 
tial element in the pro- 
gress of every believer. 
In our conversion, we 
must separate ourselves, 
like him, from the asso- 
ciations of our unrege- 
nerate state, and count 
those things which were 
then gain to us loss, in 
order that we may win 
Christ, and be found in 
Him. There must be a 
forgetfulness of the un- 
godly excellencies that 
distinguished us in our 
careless days—the natu- 
ral gifts and good deeds 
upon which we prided 
ourselves — the things 
that caused us to have 
confidence in the flesh. 
These winter leaves must 
fall off, when the vernal 
season of grace has come, 
and we who were dead in 
trespasses and sins are 


cherished, would hinder the upward and onward) made alive unto Gol.. The virtues of our unre- 
growth. He reached forth unto those things which! generate state cannot be transferred by us into 


were before. He craved for a high ideal. 


‘Not as| our renewed condition. The work of grace cannot 


though I had already attained, or were already per- | be carried on in combination with the affinities of 
fect; but this one thing I do—I press toward the| our former habits, and the memories and con- 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ | ditions of our former life. Scripture repeatedly 
Jesus ;”»—this was his conviction, this was his resolve. | enforces this truth under the image of buying and 
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selling. We cannot have the blessings of salvation 
without selling all that we have in our possession and 
affections. In exchange for them there must be a 
letting go, not of former faults and sins merely, but 
even of former excellencies. And selling to Christ 
what we have is just a foregoing and forgetting of it 
so far as we are concerned. Such good qualities as 
we displayed in our unconverted state, and for which 
Jesus, looking on us, might love us, as he did the 
rich young ruler, may, as in St. Paul’s case, have 
contributed to form our Christian character, and give 
it its peculiar individual stamp and bias. But having 
done so, they have answered their purpose, and are 
no longer needful. They belonged to a past stage of 
our history, with which we can now have no active 
sympathy. And therefore we must be separated from 
them, and all old things must pass away and all things 
become new. But not at this initiatory stage merely 
is there to be a discarding of the things that are be- 
hind. At every subsequent stage of our growth in 
grace there must be the same winnowing process. 
We carry onward with us in our spiritual progress 
the essential and the non-essential—that which is 
temporal and subsidiary, and that which is to be 
paramount and abiding, encased within each other 
as the kernel is in the husk, as the germ of the 
bud is encased in its external scales or covering 
leaves. Our growth is favoured and formed by out- 
ward circumstances and inward experiences, which 
ought ever and anon to be forgotten and shaken 
off, whenever their purpose is accomplished, as the 
outer scales or winter leaves of the bud disappear when 
its inner leaves expand to the summer air. By a 
course of prosperity our souls are made to unfold 
in gratitude to God and beneficence to our fellow-men. 
In a season of sorrow and suffering we are made more 
heavenly-minded. But the means which produced 
these desirable ends are not to be cherished as if they 
were the end and not the means. We are not to be 
proud of our prosperity, or to brood morbidly over our 
adversity. Rather are we to keep them in the back- 
ground, and to prize the character they have formed 
more than the means of its formation. So also, astate 





of spiritual elevation may have greatly contributed to | 


advance the tone of our spirits and raise us above the 


Him. But not the means of growth and formative 
processes of the Christian character only must be left 
behind and forgotten, the very ends, the growths 
themselves, must also be superseded. In a certain 
sense, each attainment must be the bud-covering of 
a succeeding attainment, and fall away when it is 
matured and unfolded. Each new growth must pre- 
pare the way for another. There must be a double leaf 
fall from the soul as well as from the tree. The summer 
leaves that are cherished must drop off as well as the 
winter leaves that cherished them. The foliage, the 
flower, the fruit itself are not the ends, but the means, 
the stages of growth of the tree; and therefore they 
all fall away, one after another, in order that the tree 
may grow on, and reach past them to its ideal of per- 
fection. And so the very summer foliage, the beauti- 
ful blossoms of the soul, the very fruitage of grace, 
must also be left behind, if the soul would grow and 
goon to perfection. To be continually looking back 
upon what has been done,—to rest satisfied with our 
attainments at any point, is to forego our glorious 
privilege, is to check our development, and mix up 
much of self, and sin, and the world with our pure 
and heavenly growth. It is amazing how soon, when 
we cease to forget the things that are behind, and 
remain stationary and self-satisfied, we degenerate. 
Self-sufficiency and self-righteousness become cun- 
ningly veiled in the disguises of our sanctity; our 
prayers and expectations become rooted in presump- 
tion ; our works of beneficence are associated with pride 
and vanity ; the very ministry of Christ itself becomes 
an occasion of self-indulgence. The means of our 
growth become our ends, and they encase us with a 
hard covering which is impervious to the tender influ- 
ences of heayen, and shut out the Spirit of God, and 
render an after access of growth exceedingly difficult. 
Hence it is never at any time good for us to rest upon 
the past or the present—to dwell with complacency 
upon our experiences, our good qualities, our gifts of 
grace. Wemay not plead that we have done much, 
for much is not enough, nay, is even prejudicial, as 
we have seen, if we cando more. We can only desire 
improvement when we confess our imperfection and 
forget the things that are behind. No growth can be 
carried on without a discarding of the means of growth. 


world; or a state of spiritual depression may have | At every stage, while something is acquired, something 
shown us our weakness and insufficiency, and thus} must be abandoned. While the future expands, the 
made us grow downward at the root in humility. | past must contract. What is most necessary to our 
Through the enjoyment of peace in believing, or! growing sanctification and likeness to Christ through 


through dissatisfaction with ourselves; through defeats 
and triumphs, failures and successes, we have advanced 
nearer that perfection which is our aim. 
result we are to glorify God, but we are not to dwell 
with complacency upon the means by which we ar- 
rived at it; we are not to linger fondly over and boast 
to ourselves or others of the providential dispensations 
and the inward experiences through which we have 
reached our present stage of advancement. These 
winter leaves, that cherished and nourished our growth 
in grace must drop off from time to time, with each 
new attainment that we make, in order that, free and 
untrammelled by the joys or the sorrows of the past, 
our faith may be sanguine and active, and take pos- 
session more and more of the unseen and unimagined 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 


For this | 
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the means of grace, is ceasing to depend upon these 
means of grace, and an honest confession of the weak- 
ness and worthlessness of all our own efforts. The 
future invites us with its endless capabilities of pro- 
gress. To the future, therefore, let us turn the long- 
ings and endeavours of our souls; and forgetting the 
things that are behind—the things through which 
and by means of which we have advanced thus far— 
dropping the winter leaves of our past memories and 
experiences—let us reach forth unto the things which 
are before, let us expand all the summer leaves and 
blossoms and fruits of our souls, and go on to per- 
fection, for, ‘‘lo! the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, and the 
time of the singing of birds is come.” 


St. Paul exhorted the Hebrew Christians to leave = 
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the principles of the doctrine of Christ, and to go on 
to perfection. And truly such an exhortation is 
still greatly needed. Very many believers stop short 
at the very initial processes of grace, and imagine 
that these are the final ends—that nothing more can 
be desired or attained. Imputed sanctification is 
combined with imputed righteousness, so that when a 
sinner is justified, he is supposed without any change 
wrought in him to be sanctified at the same time, and 
at once made holy and meet for heayen. The whole 
spiritual history of the soul is so contained and 
epitomized in one act of sacrifice as to make further 
longings and efforts superfluous. Conversion is the 
whole of salvation, not merely a renunciation of the 
past, but an insurance of the future beyond risk of 
forfeiture. Pardon and peace, through believing in 
Christ, is all that they need obtain. Ignorant of the 
law, that has no exception in the natural or spiritual 
world, that life is never complete at first, they believe 
that they are complete in Christ, and want nothing 
more to be done in them or by them until they depart 
hence to a better world. And thus they are perfectly 
satisfied with their condition. They have attained 
their ideal. They go backwards and forwards on the 
same spot, like a door on its hinges, conning their 
first principles, spelling their alphabet of grace, and 
making no progress whatever. They have a narrow 
and low idea of the Redeemer’s work, and, in conse- 
quence, lead a spiritual life that has no enlargement 
and little enjoyment in it. Their sins sit so easily 
upon them, that they do not lament them; or if they 
are sorrowful, their sorrow is without resolute effort at 
amendment; is, in fact, an acquiescent self-reproach, 
which reconciles the mind to the culpability which it 
deplores. Surely it needs no argument to expose such 
a palpable and foolish error. It is as if the embryo 
that began to germinate remained always in the seed, 
instead of spreading out its roots past the first source 


of its nourishment into the wide soil around. It is | 


as if the life of the tree always remained in the bud, 
instead of casting off its wrappings, and expanding 
into summer foliage, blossoms, and fruit. Conversion 
is, indeed, all-essential, for while the heart is un- 
changed and the spirit unrenewed, there can be neither 
life nor growth; but it is merely the initial process, 
not the final end—the commencement of a course that 
must be gradually pursued. Justification is in its 
very nature perfect; it is complete at once, and can 
never make any advancement—be more or less than it 
is. Conversion, justification, pardon, and peace in 
believing, these are the first principles of the doctrine 
of Christ. They are, as it were, the winter leaves of 
the spiritual life, designed for the nourishment and 
protection of the progressive holiness of the soul. 
Under their shelter the changes and developments of 
sanctification are carried on. We are justified, that 
we may be sanctified. We are restored to the favour 
of God, taat God’s image may be restored in us. We 
have the title to a divine life, in order that we may 
have the principle and the enjoyment of it. And, 
therefore, these first principles of the doctrine of Christ 
should open and give place to the advancing work of 
grace, instead of hermetically sealing the soul and 
preventing its growth. They are not, indeed, to be 
dropped as mere bud-scales—as mere means to an 





end—for they are the basis upon which all the subse- 
quent efforts of the spiritual life are to be made. But 
just as in the unfolding buds of the lilac and horse- 
chestnut tree, the scales, or covering leaves of winter, 
pass through intermediate changes—in the one into 
the blades of the leaf, and in the other into the leaf- 
stalks—so the principles of the doctrine of Christ are 
to be carried on in the growth; and their substance is 
to be used up and modified, as it were, in the expan- 
sion of the soul. In this sense the things that are 
behind are to be forgotten. 

It is vain to tell the believer to forget the things 
that are behind, to discard the preparatory means 
by which he advances in piety, by a mere temporary 
effort of will. He cannot do so. By wishing and 
striving ever so much, he cannot divest himself of 
what he has found to be an encumbrance. It is only 
by growing, by going on to perfection, that he can 
get rid of the things which are no longer essential; 
just as the child, by his growth, forgets the milk of 
the babe, and the youth forgets the sports of child- 
hood, and the middle-aged man outlives the dreams 
and illusions of his youth. ‘‘ When I was a child,” 
says the Apostle, ‘‘I spake as a child, I understood as 
a child; but when I became a man I put away childish 
things.” What the Christian cannot remove, except 
by a violent destructive wrench, will fall off easily 
and of its own accord when superseded and rendered 
effete by growth. So long as he is torpid and sta- 
tionary, the things that are behind cleave to him, and 
cover his spirituai life from sight and confine it within 
the narrowest range—shut it in from the blessed rains 
and sunbeams of heaven, as the natural bud is shut 
in by its scaly coverings when in its dormant state in 
winter. But when a season of revival comes, and the 
captivity of the soul is turned, then the vigorous 
growth that ensues pushes off the former things, with 
which it remained content, and unfolds itself towards 
that completeness in Christ which he has now learned 
anew to care for. and to love. Thus we see that to 
forget the things that are behind effectually, the 
only method is to outgrow them, just as the buds of 
trees that are incapable of advancing with the tide of 
growth are sometimes left behind—made latent, and 
covered over completely from sight by new tissue. To 
this growth and development we should be further 
stimulated by the consideration that a bud whose 
growth is arrested becomes transformed into @ thorn. 
If our winter leayes—the experiences that contribute 
to form our character, and which are appropriate to 
the various stages of our growth—be allowed to re- 
main unchanged and unforgotten, and to choke up 
our spiritual life so as to arrest its advancement, they, 
too, will be changed into thorns. The peace that we 
trust in will vanish in sorrow. The progress that 
makes us proud and self-complacent will become a 
retrogression, and pierce us through with shame. The 
attainment with which we are satisfied becomes a 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, to buffet 
us lest we be exalted above measure. It is no un- 
usual thing to see a branch of a tree, whese vital 
activity is so enfeebled that its growth is arrested. 
Its terminal bud loses the power of throwing off its 
winter leaves because no summer leaves form in its 
interior. The bud then dies, and the branch withers 
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and becomes fit for the burning. And so it is, alas! 
no unusual thing to see branches in Christ whose 
spiritual life is so weak that their growth is at a 
standstill. They lose the power of forgetting the 
things that are behind, because they are not reaching 
forth unto those things which are before. They are, 
therefore, in danger of perishing. Only by growing 
can we be holy and happy—able at once to forget the 
things that are behind and to reach forth unto those 
things which are before. And for constant, uninter- 
rupted growth there is ample provision in Zion. And 
the kingdom of God, unlike the natural world, has no 
winter in its year. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which we cannot forget 
the things that are behind, strive as we may. The 
winter leaves or bud-scales of a tree leave behind 
them, when they drop off, a peculiar mark or scar on 
the bark, just as the summer leaves do when they 
fall. On every branch a series of these scars, in the 
shape of rings closely set together, may be seen, indi- 
cating the points where each growing shoot entered 
on the stage of rest. And so every experience through 
which we pass, every act we perform, goes into the 
very substance of our being, and we can never be 
after it what we were before it. We cannot undo our 
deeds, or altogether escape the consequences that have 
followed them. The past is indelible, and the memory 
of it remains like a scar upon the soul. Not more 
thickly is a branch covered with its annual sets of 
rings, indicating the position of the winter leaves, and 
the terminal bud of each season, than is the soul 
covered with the impressions produced by the expe- 
riences of the past spiritual life. But though the 
things that are behind cannot in this sense be for- 
gotten, they should not be allowed to hang around us 
like burdens, which impede or frustrate all our efforts 
at improvement; the ghost-like memories of our sins 
should not be permitted to haunt us, mocking our 
repentance as hypocritical, and making our hearts 
sink down in self-contempt and despair of renewing 
efforts so often defeated. As the branch is not im- 
peded in its development by its scars, but carries them 
on in its growth, so the Christian’s progress in grace 
should not be hindered by the memories that are in- 
delible, the deeds that are irrevocable. Out of his 
past experience he is to gather what will be of use to 
him in his future course—a better knowledge of him- 
self, of his weak points and besetting sins, a firmer 
faith in God and a humbler walk with Christ; and 
all the rest is to be forgotten. He is to remember the 
failures of the past in order to magnify the mercy that 
forgave. He is to remember former seasons of spiri- 
tual activity and fervour for his encouragement, and 
that he may be reminded of what he was if he should 
sink into a state of declension. ‘‘ Remember whence 
thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first works.” 

Taking a comprehensive view of the universe, we 
find that everything has a special object to perform, 
and when that object is accomplished the agency 
perishes. The material system of nature, with all its 
wonderful and beneficent physical arrangements, is 
intended to be the abode of man, to minister to his 
wants, and to develope and educate his morsl and 
mental powers; and when that purpose is accom- 
plished the prediction of the Apostle will be fulfilled— 





‘¢ The elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the 
whole earth and all the works therein shall be burnt 
up.” Life on earth is not an end, but a means—a 
state of discipline and preparation for something 
higher and nobler beyond, and is therefore transi- 
tory in its duration. It has a deeper spring than the 
ordinary sources of pleasure or pain, a wider scope 
than the round of common duties, a loftier purpose 
than the efforts to procure a brief and petty subsist- 
ence. It has more reality than toil, more recompense 
than wealth or fame or enjoyment. All the circum- 
stances.of this world are winter leayes, nourishing 
and protecting the bud of immortality, and destined, 
when that bud is unfolded in the eternal spring, to 
fall off and perish. So, too, the means of grace are 
the scaffolding by the aid of which the spiritual life is 
built up, and will be removed as a deformity when 
the building is completed. Forms of church govern- 
ment, human ordinances, and those intellectual labours 
which are employed in their establishment and de- 
fence, are adapted only to a state of imperfection, to 
the condition of individuals preparing for a higher 
existence; and so far from being ultimate objects, are 
only instruments and agencies, to be discarded when 
their purposes are accomplished. ‘‘ Whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. For we know in part, and we prophecy 
in part. But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.” Every- 
thing that is purely subordinate and distinctive in 
religion—everything that is extraneous to the spiritual 
nature, however necessary to educate it—everything 
that bears the stamp of man’s weakness, ignorance, 
or sinfulness, will vanish as the winter leaves of time 
from the expanding bud of everlasting life; and out 
of the wrecks of earth only a living faith in the atoning 
Saviour, the hope that maketh not ashamed, which is 
its immediate product, and the charity which is the 
bond of perfectness, will escape. ‘And now abideth 
faith, hope, charity, these three.” What, then, will 
become of those who haye only the means of grace, 
but not the grace itself—the winter leaves of the bud, 
but not the living germ? What will they do in that 
day when forms and ordinances vanish, and the things 
that are behind, in which they had put their trust, 
are forgotten, and everything will appear inexpres- 
sibly vain but a saying interest in Christ ? 

It is through loss that all gain in this world is 
made. Tho winter leaves must fall that the summer 
leaves may grow. But in heaven a different law of 
development will prevail. In the trees of warm 
climates the buds have no winter leaves or protective 
scales, being simply formed of the ordinary leaves 
rolled up; consequently they expand in growth with- 
out losing anything. And so will it be in the eternal 
summer above. There will be a constant unfolding of 
the fulness of immortal life from glory to glory; but 
there will be no loss of the processes and experiences 
through which the unfolding will take place. The 
means and the end will be one and the same; there 
will be a constant reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, but there will be no forgetting the 
things that are behind. 

Hucu MAcMILLAN. 
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WHEN one reads in a sacred writer words like those 
of St. John, ‘‘ All that is in the world is not of the | 
Father,”’* or those of St. James, ‘‘ Whosoever will be | 
a friend of the world is the enemy of God,” one is | 
tempted to suspect them of exaggeration. Tho con- | 
trast so strongly put in these and similar passages of 


Scripture betwixt God and the present state of man is 
apt to appear like a truth become untrue through its 
being inflated into a paradox. It is only when the 
strong subtle principles which prompt and guide the 
actions of God and of the world respectively are con- 
densed into such a maxim as that saying of our Lord 
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which stands at the head of this paper that we sce 
how the difference betwixt them really mounts into 
contradiction. The few ‘‘ words of the Lord Jesus” 
here preserved for us by St. Paul, are his crystallisa- 
tion of a truth, which is as deep as the nature of God, 
which penetrates his whole creation, and on which 
certainly Jesus’ own life turned. It forms a key to 
the whole disclosure of the Divine character which | 


* 1 John ii. 16. t James iv, 4. 








| than to receive. 


lies open to us in the mission of the Son, that it is, 
alike for God and man, a more blessed thing to give 
Yet it needs no more than a very 
moderate knowledge of human society to discover that 
mankind at large act, not simply on a different, but 
on an opposite rule. Men have even gathered up 


| their estimate of the comparative blessedness of giving 


and receiving into counter-maxims which flatly con- 
tradict this maxim of Christ. That each should take 


‘all he can get, mind Number One, and laugh over his 
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winnings, are the common-places of worldly wisdom. 
They betray, vulgarly perhaps, but pithily, how deep 
the conviction lies in the average human heart that to 
get is better than to give. Gladly to take, but to give 
with reluctance, is, as we say, human nature. 

At the same time, there are certain deeper facts of 
life not to be escaped which lie in the place of this 
Divine maxim, and, prove it not to be at variance 
with true human nature, but only with the present 
unnatural and perverted state of human character. 
In order to see this, it is needful to attend to what 
these ‘‘ words of the Lord Jesus” precisely do, or 
rather do not mean. For one thing, they do not 
mean that it is an unblessed thing to receive. God 
has made us all dependent in the first instance upon 
his own giving for everything we have, and also de- 
pendent mutually upon one another for a thousand 
offices of help which make life, first a possible, and 
then a precious thing. We must begin by receiving 
bofore we can give; and whenever we begin to give 
some one must receive. The relation is blessed on 
both its sides; for so long as what we receive is a 
thing which God meant us to receive—suitable to the 
conditions of our existence and the relations under 
which He has placed us, it is neither a pain nor a 
humiliation, nor @ eurse, but a thing wholly right and 
blessed to be the indebted recipient of others’ gifts. 
It is a blessed thing to hang on God ; a blessed thing, 
too, to be nursed in our infancy by the care of parents; 
and not an unblessed thing to be relieved in our 
honest penury er helpless sickness by the hands of 
sweet and humble charity. Service, therefore, like 
mercy, is twice blessed; ‘‘it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes;” but of the two blessednesses, 
saith Jesus, the higher is that of giving. 

Now, does not the human heart, when deeply 
touched, respond after all to this comparative estimate 
of Christ’s? Nearly all men, for example, will agree 
that the domestic relations form, when they are in 
only tolerable keeping with what they ought to be, 
the happiest part of life. It is here that we both give 
most to one another, and get most back again. Mutual 
service rises within the home eirele to its maximum, 
and rests there upon the purest basis of affection ; 
therefore, it is within the home circle that life is most 
blessed. But this family blessedness turns far more 
on what we give than on what we get. The infant, 
for example, which receives everything and gives back 
nothing, has a blessedness infinitely feebler than that 
of its nursing mother, who, receiving nothing, yet 
gives her own being away to it by night and day, in 
layish and ungrudging love. Here, therefore, the 
instinct of human life approves the preference of the 
Lord Jesus, and believes that ‘‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

At this point I am reminded of a second distinction 
which must be drawn if we would rightly understand 
the Master’s words. When He pronounces giving to 
be the more blessed of the two, we are not to under- 
stand Him as if He meant simply more happy or more 
pleasant, as people in shallow moments think of plea- 
sure. Very often, indeed, it is quite otherwise. LPer- 
haps all giving by one creature to another means 
temporary loss, want, damage in some sense, suffer- 
ing. It is eminently so, at least, with the noblest 














sorts of giving. A mother’s devotion to her child, for 
instance, of which I have just spoken, wraps within it 
a world of sorrow, anxiety, and pain, from which the 
child is free ; yet her giving is more blessed than its re- 
ceiving, because it expresses nobler affections, trains 
her to nobler habits ; is, in a word, a nobler life-service, 
which is another word for giving; is what makes life 
noble,—and life is always blessed in proportion to its 
nobleness ; blessed even in loss or sorrow, but blessed 
most of all for the nobler joys which follow. 

I ask again, does not the world echo this thought of 
Christ’s? In the articulations of society a vast 
amount of service is demanded of ail its members. 
Each one has something to give, and he must give it. 
But we count that man ‘noble, deserving, and in the 
supreme sense enviable (which is blessed), who gives 
to the general good the largest amount of costliest 
service. Each man’s contribution is valuable, not so 
much for its amount as for its quality. Thus the 
mechanic, who fills the hours of every week-day in 
every year with patient life-long service of the hand, 
gives to the state a less worthy gift than the jurist or 
statesman, who gives brainwork at longer intervals 
and for briefer periods. Hand labour really costs 
less, for it consumes less of the life or being of the 
worker than brain labour. The world, therefore, is 
perfectly right when it honours its thinkers, teachers, 
and rulers, more than its handicraftsmen. Because 
they give more, we count them more blessed. And for 
what other reason has mankind always discerned a 
superior nobleness in righteous war over the peaceful 
gains of commerce, but because the citizen soldier 
who gives, or, by risking, declares himself ready to 
give, his life away in battle, offers to his country the 
extreme sacrifice possible to man. He gives every- 
thing, and in exchange can receive nothing; nothing 
but the cold stone wreath above his tomb, and the 
empty meed of posthumous renown. Such giving we 
count nobler and therefore more blessed than the 
ingathering of the merchant; on the same principle 
as a mother’s life of self-expending paims is more 
blessed in its nobleness than her child’s half-conscious, 
blank recipiency. When the world enshrines in its 
most tender heart the names of heroes and martyrs 
who died for truth in science, or for freedom, or for 
the hopes of their religion, it pays a purely human 
tribute to ‘‘ the words of the Lerd Jesus,” that it is 
better to give than to receive; and in this concur, not 
Christian thinkers only, but all the deeper thinkers of 
unchristian times, and the lessons which history reads 
in the ears of every wise and earnest man. 

By thus defining on two sides what the Lord Jesus 
could not mean by these words of his, we have dis- 
covered their harmony with the deepest and most 
instinctive judgments of the heart. He does not rob 
receiving of its own blessedness, but plants the crown 
by preference upon the head of him who gives. He 
does not promise to the giver the easy and painless 
pleasure which the receiver finds; but rewards his 
better service with a better reward, and extracts from 
the pain of loss a higher gain. We are now prepared 
to ask under what conditions the act of giving brings 
such blessedness as this. These conditions may be 
summed up in one brief law,—That the act of giving 
is only blessed when it is moral; and always blessed 
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m proportion to its moral pureness and nobleness. 
When I call ‘‘giving” a moral act, I mean, more 
particularly, that it is neither unconscious, nor re- 
luctant, nor the fruit of a deeper selfishness. 

In what has been already said, ‘‘ giving’’ has been 
taken in the widest sense, as including all those actions 
which in any way serve the life or well-being of 
others. Of course, this mutual ministry of help per- 
yades even unconscious creation. Earth gives of her 
strength to feed her inhabitants, and of her hidden 
treasures to enrich them. The beasts lend to man 
their skill and muscle, and bequeath to him their very 
bodies when they die. But itis needless to add that 
all this unconscious and involuntary exchange of 
benefits in dead or in brute nature, brings no blessed- 
ness. By a projection, indeed, upon material creatures 
of sentiments which belong to moral agents, we are 
accustomed to ascribe superior dignity to those things 
which do the widest and highest service to the world. 
We think the sun, for example, the noblest creature 
and best material symbol for the Divine beneficence, 
because to all it always gives life, and light, and joy, 
while from none does it receive return. Yet this 
poetical fallacy does not deceive any one. A child 
knows that there is no real worth, nor nobleness, nor 
blessedness, in any giving which is not the intentional 
act of a conscious agent, which is not, in short, moral. 
It, is the proper blessedness of God’s rational children 
to be capable of giving. What men do in ministering 
to one another, or in helping forward the world’s 
work, or in making earth a happier or more beautiful 
home for the sons of God, or in reflecting some of the 
thoughts of God in their speech and behaviour, they 
can do consciously, purposely, lovingly, out of a pure 
and whole heart. Men may, and therefore men ought 
to, penetrate all they do with this spirit of giving; 
lifting their whole life-service of God and his creation 
out of the machine-like blindness of brute law into 
the freedom, light, and nobleness of a moral act. It 
is worthy of us as men to give our toil, our thinking, 
our contriving, our art, our study, as our contribution 
to our Father and our fellows, intelligently and be- 
cause we love them; for if we grind at the mill of 
labour with as little interest in its product as the gin- 
horse, or fight in the thick of life as free lances, whose 
hand is against every man, we abdicate our dignity 
and forfeit our blessedness. When the human worker 
is content to work like an animal in the mere struggle 
for existence, his work may be ever so precious a gift 
to society, but he is no longer blessed in his giving. 

Even when men consciously and freely render ser- 
vice to one another, the gift may spring from so false 
or base a root as to have no blessedness in it. We 
are, unhappily, too familiar with every species of ab- 
normity in the services which one man pays to another, 
or the gifts he gives him; and when the giving 
which should have been a moral act is thus perverted 
into an immoral one, it brings, instead of a blessing, 
acurse. There are especially two forms of immoral 
giving, which I must here reject as worthless, or worse. 

The one is what I have called reluctant giving. To 
have moral value, a gift must be a healthy and free 
utterance of the whole heart. Whatever is done to 
please or help another, ought to be so wholly spon- 


grudge behind. Then it is blessed, for then it utterly 
satisfies the whole nature. But in the present rent 
and inharmonious state of man, we are all used to a 
bastard species, which is the giving of the hand, not of 
the heart. We make presents because they are ex- 
pected ; we entertain our friends that they may enter- 
tain us; we pay compliments for politeness’ sake; we 
subscribe to charities under the constraint of opinion ; 
we lend to our neighbour wishing he had not asked 
us; and we are not in all this without some wish to do 
the amiable or kindly office, only the wish is checked 
by a selfish, or indolent, or avaricious grudge, and the 
action halts and creeps like a laggard behind. We do 
from mixed motives what we would not do from pure. 
Politeness or cowardice comes to the aid of our too 
feeble virtue, and the action is tainted at its spring. 
Now, to whatever extent the wish thus retracts what 
the hand bestows, to that extent giving brings no 
blessedness, because it is immoral in motive. It 
brings rather cursedness, both because it is to that 
extent false, wearing a show of charity which is not 
genuine, and because it argues a division of the man 
against himself. It is a wretched, by no means a 
noble or blissful thing, to be thus dragged into giving 
with half a will, and be credited with doing generously 
what is only done reluctantly. 

There is a still sorer evil. There is a giving which 
is not simply defective through the weakness of charity, 
but at bottom utterly base through the want of it. 
The services which some men do their fellows are very 
conscious and quite cordial, but unspeakably mean. 
It is a mean thing to oblige a man with a slight ac- 
commodatior in the hope of extorting or coaxing from 
him a greater return. It is a mean thing to pay court 
to a great man, not from loyalty, but for the paltry 
vanity of being noticed, or the ignobler desire to profit 
by him. It is a mean thing to use one’s influence for 
an importunate suitor, only to get rid of his impor- 
tunity. It is a mean thing to give handsome sums to 
public charity that one’s name may appear well in the 
advertisements. These are among the basest forms of 
giving, and they are to be pitilessly lashed by the 
public moralist and rigorously repressed by each man’s 
conscience. Their root is selfishness, their fruit pride. 
Especially cancerous in a community is the vice of 
ostentatious beneficence. It is when covetousness 
takes to giving that men advertise their gifts. When- 
ever, therefore, covetousness is the prevailing secular 
sin, a prevailing religious sin will be ostentation of 
charity. Usury, cheating, bribery, and extortion, were 
the reigning vices of the bazaar, and of the judgment 
seat, when our Lord lived in Palestine; the religious 
of the same day gave their alms to the sound of a 
trumpet, at the street corners. How is it that at this 
day the subscription-list is so much more fruitful than 
the church-plate? We must be simpler in our giving 
if we would be blessed in it. Evil is never so cursed 
as when it walks in the stolen white garb of good, nor 
selfishness ever so unblest as when it mimics charity. 

Rising now above human giving, which is discovered 
to be thus imperfect and impure, let us gaze upon the 
divine,—the ideal, after which men are to be remade 
in Christ. God has this solitary pre-eminence in 
blessedness, that He gives everything and receives 





taneous, unconstrained, and cordial, as to leave no 


nothing. On this account, as on every other, his is 
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the noblest life, because He is for ever imparting of 
his own to all, and gets in return only what He first 
has given. For the service and praise of his crea- 
tures add nothing to Him. They are the acknowledg- 
ment only of His own excellence, and the utterance or 
reflection of it back upon Himself. To be the univer- 
sal Giver, Father of every good and perfect gift, is his 
name, his honour, and his joy. His giving, too, is the 
most intensely conscious, and wholly voluntary; for 
what He gives, He gives with all his heart, neither 
grudging nor upbraiding. It is also the most purely 
unselfish and charitable, moved by perfect motives and 
intending the highest good and deepest joy in the 
creatures who receive it. In the exercise of such 
universal, ceaseless, and generous giving, He finds 
supreme blessedness. There is really no loftier con- 
ception of the divine nature than this. Magnificent 
as that nature is in every aspect of it, even according 
to our slight capacity of thought, it appears most 
magnificent in this, that it pours out incessantly from 
its own treasures of strength, and wisdom, and good- 
ness, and blessedness, to enrich or delight a universe 
of dependents. It utterly baffles imagination to con- 
ceive what streams of reflected gladness must pour 
back upon the heart of the Infinite Lover from even 
one small section of the world which He has made so 
happy. There are times when one who will think of 
it, can catch a little, a yery little, of the joy which 
God is always breathing into all nature, and which 
nature is always breathing back again to God. Pause 
amid the murmurs of happy summer insects, and re- 
gale yourself with the fragrance and bright colours of 
innumerable flowers, and let your soul flow into the 
song of birds, whose table He has furnished with corn 
and berries; then remember how rich as well as pure 
is the joy of having given enjoyment, howit can swell the 
small bosom of a child who brings but a hawthorn spray 
to its sick mother, or feeds a pet pigeon from its hand ; 
and think, if you can, what bliss, reflected from the 
bliss He gives, must flow from every part of all his 
happy works into the vast heart of God, and how it 
ceases not day and night for ever. The sunshine and 
the fields delight us sometimes for a little; they de- 
light God always; and when He makes them minister 
delight to us, that delights Him more; and when we 
with our love and tenderness sweeter. each other’s life, 
that adds more sweetness to the life of God. The 
rarest joy granted to man below, is the joy of leading 
a brother into the light and love of our common 
Father; but He, our Father, has the luxury of lead- 
ing all of us into light, of teaching every child He 
has to know at least a little of the truth and to love 
the good a little. Oh! the unutterable joy in which 
He lives from whom all happy life, all holy light, all 
gracious and noble things radiate to every point in 
the circumference of creation and to whom from every 
point they again converge. If to give is a more 
blessed thing than to receive, how blessed He who to 
all his creatures gives all that which it is the blessed- 
ness of his creatures to receive! 

God has tasted a still deeper blessedness. We saw 
on the lower field of human giving that its blessedness 
rises in proportion, not to the quantity, but to the 
quality of the thing given. Just as giving calls for 
the exercise of nobler emotions, touches more nearly 








the life of the giver, and costs him the sacrifice of 
what is clear, in that proportion does it grow in worth 
and blessedness. To give away what costs a man 
little, or such external goods as leave the man himself 
untouched, is but to taste shallow streams;—to ex- 
haust the strength of one’s moral nature in a worthy 
cause, or hold life itself cheap in the heat of a gene- 
rous purpose, is to be satisfied with the deepest draught 
of joy, the joy which underlies noble pain. When 
God made all things good, or when He makes his fair 
world glad, He gives only as rich men give stray coins 
away, feeling no loss. But can God feel loss? Can 
He exhaust his nature by a gift ? or touch the mysteri- 
ous blessedness which underlies the pain of sacrifice ? 
It is Christ who answers, Yes. For us sinful men and 
for our salvation, God has—so to speak—drawn upon 
the resources of his moral nature, and expended not 
his thoughts, or strength, or pity only, but Himself. 
The descent of the divine nature in the Second Person 
into the straits of human nature, and the surrender of 
it to the sorrows of our sinful condition, are presented 
to us in Scripture as God’s unexampled gift, transcend- 
ing all other gifts, not in amount only, but in kind. 
Itis his only act of giving which reached into the in- 
terior of the Godhead (if one dare so speak), cost Him 
personal loss and suffering, or exhausted his capability 
of sacrifice. He left nothing ungiven when the Son 
gave Himself for us. The earthly history of the In- 
carnate is the field on which we have this divine self- 
expenditure translated for us as it were into human 
speech. Jesus’ life was one of giving. Because He 
received so little from his fellow-men and gave them 
so much, his life reveals God. In return for a crafts- 
man’s wages and a little hospitality, and the poor alms 
which He was humbly content to take from the few who 
loved Him, He gave to his contemporaries and all after 
time the knowledge of the Father, with the undying 
influence of his example; gave for the world his bitter 
passion and the ransom of his precious life; gave to 
all who receive Him the Father’s pardon, the Spirit’s 
fellowship, and the promise of everlasting life. For as 
little, that is to say, as a man could well receive, He 
gave as much as God can give; in token how much 
more blessed it is to give than to receive. But the 
most wonderful thing of all is that He was God, yet 
could only give us such divine gifts as pardon, pure- 
ness, and heaven, by absolutely emptying his own ful- 
ness, straining the endurance of even divine love to its 
tension, and tasting the unfathomable abasement and 
sorrow of judicial death. Yet just here, may one be 
bold to say there was realised the supreme blessedness 
of the divine nature; for here the divine character 
realised in act, its supreme nobleness. Down through 
the mysterious anguish of giving Himself away in 
utter loss, and pain, and death, the divine heart pierced 
to a blessedness than which nothing can be more blessed, 
the blessedness of daring to die for the saving of the 
lost. To recover us evil men; to reach the worst and 
make them good; to turn us from hating our Father 
to love Him; to rescue us from the misery of being 
always bad, and fetch us back to the blessedness of be- 
ing perfect like God; this it is which repays the Son of 
God for his giving up of life, and fulfils to Him in the 
new experience of his glorified estate that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. J. O. Dykes. 
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CITAPTER nandileapenicnsae | “Martha ! 


? THINK it’s | 
if - Martha.” | to Lucy: 


The accusa- | 
tion, shaped | you to find all out yourself.” 
into words,| Lucy thought that the widow’s pride was as 


restored Mrs. 
Rigby’s _ self- 
- possession. 
wx The dread of 
~ making it had 
oppressed her 
as some ma- 
terial burden 
B might have 
=done. She 
@ could raise her 
4 head now and 
speak out. But 
looking from 
k the pale, sal- 
m low, plain wo- 
m man in black 
> dress and wi- 

dow’s cap, to 
the slight figure and earnest face beside her, it was 
easy to see that the burden was only shifted—that 
its weight was as painful as ever. Lucy’s trembling 
lips, the sudden shadow that veiled the dewy bright- 
ness of her sweet grey eyes, told the entireness of | 
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Hetty!” she called. ‘‘ Come along both 
of you; Miss Bernard wants you.” Then she turned 


‘‘ Kitty says I make a favourite, ma’am ; its best for 


troublesome as Kitty’s passion; but she checked 
the impatient thought. That was not the spirit in 
which to bear the burdens of her little community. 
Mrs. Rigby passed on to the kitchen to fetch the 
children, and Lucy had a few moments in which she 
could ask for help and guidance before they appeared. 

Martha had recovered herself. She looked much as 
usual ; but Hetty hung her head. 

‘* Martha,” Lucy spoke very gently, ‘‘I am sorry 
| that Susie should have met with this accident when 
| you had charge of her. You must try and be more 
watchful.” 

‘Please, ma’am,” Martha spoke hurriedly, ‘it 
wasn’t me ; it was Hetty. I just went into the wood 
/a minute, and told Hetty to mind as Susie didn’t 
| climb, and when I came back it was all done, and 
_there was Susie a-cryin’.” Martha had reddened 

while she spoke, and she kept her eyes steadily away 
| from Miss Bernard. 
| Lucy looked at Hetty, and she was struck by the 
| expression on the child’s face. She raised her head 
| now, and looked at her sister. Her broad, brown face 
had grown very red, but she kept silent. 

“You can speak, Hetty,” said Miss Bernard. 








the responsibility she had assumed towards these | ‘‘ Martha ought not to have left you in charge; but 
orphan little ones. For the moment, she felt guilty | still if you were left in charge, you should have done 
of the sin, wherever it might lie. She had not | as Martha told you.” 


expected perfection in her orphans. She had re- 
solved to expect childish faults, but she had not 
thought of falsehood; and now that it was thus 
forced on her as a sin committed, she recoiled as from 
a noisome reptile. Martha, with her placid, quiet 
face—her gentle, loving ways to little brother and 
sister—it could not surely be Martha; and while 
Miss Bernard stood silent, trying to recall anything 
in Hetty which could awaken suspicion of her truth, 
a vision came with startling distinctness—the vision 
she had seen only a short while ago—of Martha’s 
changed face and quickly averted head, as she stood 
by the dormouse cage. ‘But then,” she thought, 
‘‘ Mrs. Rigby suspects Martha, and possibly the poor 
child knew it.” 

‘“‘Tell me a little more before I see the children,” 
she said at length. 

‘*No, ma’am, I can’t do that,” Mrs. Rigby spoke 
abruptly, and with shortened breath, as if some strong 
feeling was labouring in its passage. ‘‘ Kitty, ma’am, 
had best tell you, or the children themselves.” 

Lucy felt provoked by the woman’s manner ; it 
was so stately in its tone of wounded pride. 


‘‘T don’t understand what has happened,” she said; | 


“but, Mrs. Rigby, I wish you would explain your- 
self.” 
Mrs. Rigby made answer by opening the door. 
V.—30. 


‘‘T were not there at all. I telled all to her once,” 
said the child sturdily, her great black eyes fixed on 
| Mrs. Rigby,—‘‘ her and that old Kitty; and Kitty 
says I told lies.” 

She put her finger in her mouth, and looked as 
dogged and sullen as a young child could look. 

Lucy looked at Martha, and then at Hetty. “I 
think you have told the truth, Hetty,” she said. 
‘Poor little Susie! It is very sad that she should 
have to suffer pain and sickness; but it is far more 
sad, in our Heavenly Father’s sight, that one of his 
little children, whom He loves so dearly, should tell a 
falsehood.” Her voice had grown very serious, and 
the children saw that her eyes were full of tears. She 
stopped, and asked Mrs. Rigby to go and see to Susie. 

** You can go too, Hetty.” 

Martha tried to follow, but Miss Bernard called her 
| back. ‘*Come here, Martha. You love Bobby, don’t 
| you, Martha ?” 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,” and Martha’s small eyes opened 
widely. 

‘And it would grieve youif Bobby were to beat 
| you, or to hurt you, or to treat you unkindly ?” 

‘*Oh, ma’am, Bobby wouldn’t!” 

Martha drew her breath more easily. It seemed to 
| her that the dreaded subject had been left at safe 
| distance. 
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‘* Why wouldn’t he ?” 

‘¢ Oh, ma’am, Bobby’s not naughty, and heloves me.” 

‘Well then, Martha, if you have, as I fear you 
have, told this falsehood, you have grieved our dear 
Lord far more than Bobby could ever grieve you. You 
have shown Him, by thus grieving Him, that you do 
not love Him. You say your brother would not hurt 
you because he loves you.” 

The child’s eyelids quivered; the corners of her 
mouth drooped. Lucy paused to give the poor little 
sinner time to listen to the voice which she knew must 
be pleading within her, and presently came a little sob, 
then another, and then, as Miss Bernard gently took 
her hand, and drew the trembling child towards her, 
Martha began to cry bitterly. 

By little and little, by patient listening and gentle 
urging—though more than once she was forced to 
remind Martha, in a voice that was strangely grave 
for Lucy Bernard, that pardon could only be ex- 
pected on full confession—the truth came out. Hetty 
had gone into the wood, and Martha, after a while, 
had followed her; Susie had been left alone. But 
this was not Martha’s first falsehood. Hetty had 
been troublesome and obstinate from babyhood, and 
Martha had got into the way of laying her own little 
sins of omission or commission on her sister. ‘‘She 
was always in trouble, so it didn’t matter,” she said. 
So far as Lucy could discover, Martha’s deceit had 
passed undetected by either of her parents; and even 
now she seemed to have confessed it more from some 
sudden inward stirring than from a real sense of her 
own sin. 

Miss Bernard talked to her long and lovingly, but 
she saw that habit had dulled the child’s sense of 
right, and that Martha would need much care and 
help in overcoming this temptation. 

She told her that for the present she had better 
keep away from little Susie. Hetty would help Mrs. 
Rigby in waiting on the poor little invalid. Martha’s 
tears began afresh at this prohibition, for she dearly 
loved the little ones, but Miss Bernard left her. She 
thought a little solitary reflection would be very 
wholesome for the poor child. 

‘*T wish I were not going to town,” she said to her- 
self ; ‘‘ and yet I ought not to beso faithless. What can 
I do for this little child that her heavenly Father will 
not do? It is a severe lesson to me not.to judge by 
appearance, and not to shrink from uncouth ways and 
words. Martha’s goodness and gentleness seemed to 
me so very perfect, so much beyond what might have 
been expected, that I believe I have been unjust to 
poor Hetty from the very contrast her rudeness made. 
She must be a very noble child. Of course she must 
have known of this fault in her sister. This explains 
her rude, passionate behaviour towards Martha, which 
has so troubled me and Mrs. Rigby.” 

She went up-stairs and arranged matters with Mrs. 
Rigby, and then she went to look for Kitty. 

“Kitty!” The old woman came slowly out of the 
wash-house, wiping her elbows with her apron. 

‘Poor little Susie is badly hurt. I am glad you 
are here, Kitty, to help to nurse her; in fact, I want 
you to take charge of her altogether, you are such an 
experienced nurse, and Mrs. Rigby has quite enough 
to do with the others while I am away.” 





Kitty looked mortified and ashamed, but she was 
not quite appeased. 

‘Then I do hope, Miss Bernard, as you’ve punished 
that owdacious young limb of a Hetty. To think of 
such an accident, and all through her; and then her 
saying that she was in the wood and knew nothing 
about it.” 

‘Hetty was in the wood; she had nothing to do 
with the accident, Kitty. I am afraid Martha has 
deceived us all; but she is sorry, so we must hope 
she will keep to the truth in future.” 

‘* But, ma’am, are you really sure now——’ 

** Quite sure,” said Lucy; and Kitty knew by long 
experience that when her young mistress spoke in 
that quiet, calm way, she might as well, as she 
phrased it, ‘‘ try to set St. Paul’s and the Monument 
side-by-side as move Miss Lucy.” 


J 


CHAPTER XIl.—EDITH’S WEDDING. 


THE wedding is over, that is to say, Lucy has 
gone up-stairs with Bdith. while she changes her 
bridal dress, and there is a buzz of talk, mingled with 
much dulness, in the drawing-room. Little Mrs. 
Bernard, always thoroughly unselfish as a hostess, 
feels the dulness, and glidesabout in the corners of the 
room where it is most apparent, claiming sympathy 
under her approaching bereavement. She looks very 
pretty to-day, the room looks charming too, full of 
fairy-like costumes, and, better than these, fair, 
fresh, young faces, all the fresher for that many of 
them have been recalled from the sea and other 
health-seeking resorts to grace Edith Bernard’s mar- 
riage. Still it is not a grand wedding. 

Mrs. Thornton, stately in her stiff silk robes, is 
eloquent. 

‘Yes, thank you”—this in answer to Lady Ler- 
mouth’s admiration of Nellie—‘‘Nellie always looks 
well. She has such taste, you know. How do you 
like the bridesmaids’ bonnets ?” 

Mrs. Thornton asked this question with the most 
charming innocence, and then glanced slightly from 
her daughter’s lovely face to Lady Lermouth’s tall, 
ungainly daughters and to Hester and Bridget Dundas. 
All these damsels wore bridesmaid costume; but it 
was hard to believe that the bonnet, which seemed as 
if it were an essential part of Nellie Thornton, could 
be of the same fashion as those on the heads of Lady 
Lermouth’s daughters. ‘There isso much in putting 
on,” said Mrs. Thornton to herself, but she had no in- 
tention of giving offence. 

‘‘ What well-grown girls your daughters are! And, 
by-the-bye, have you seen Lucy Bernard to-day?” 

Lady Lermouth managed to slip in here that she had 
seen Lucy at breakfast. Mrs. Thornton rarely re- 
quired any assistance in developing her conversational 
power beyond the silence of her companion. A little 
look of surprise drew down her upper lip. 

‘‘Don’t you see asad change in poor dear Lucy ?’” 
Here Mrs. Thornton paused to sigh. 

“No, really; I was thinking how well a country 
life seems to suit Miss Bernard.” 

“Ah! but now, my dear Lady Lermouth, look 
a little closer when she comes down with Edith. 
Lucy never had much style, still there was a 
natural grace about her. She always dressed well ; 
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but, I assure you, I could not have believed rust 
could have gained on a person so quickly. Her very 
way of speaking is altered ; there’s a want of manner, 
I could almost say, a freedom about her, that I con- 
sider perfectly distressing. And really, the way in 
which she’s dressed—I don’t mean the things them- 
selves, she had the sense to allow Mrs. Bernard and 
Edith to settle that—but the utter want of style. I 
can’t tell you how sorry I am that my poor dear 
nieces may possibly be two years under Lucy Ber- 
nard’s care.” 

“But I thought she was so very excellent.” 

‘* Excellent!’? Mrs. Thornton raised her eyebrows 
in protest. ‘‘ That is just one of the cant words that 
do so much mischief. Excellence is all very well in 
a woman, but it must be rightly guided. I don’t con- 
sider a mother, or a person placed in the position of a 
mother, excellent, unless she fulfils the duties of her 

ition.” 

“But,” said Lady Lermouth simply, ‘‘I suppose 
all people are not agreed as to those duties.” 

Mrs. Thornton’s eyebrows were again eloquent. 
‘© Oh, don’t you think so? Surely the first duty of a 
mother is to teach a daughter how to behave and how 
to make herself agreeable in society; and however 
well a girl may be gifted by nature, it is a very 
arduous and ceaseless task to be always sceing that 
she does not stoop, does not sit near the fire, always 
smiles when she speaks, never contradicts a person of 
consequence, never speaks or moves abruptly, and a 
hundred other little hints of this kind, which should 
be on a really excellent mother’s lips from morning 
till night, after a girl leaves the schoolroom; for, as 
arule, you know, clever governesses are very neglect- 
ful about these important matters, and one must 
have clever teachers, I think teaching, mere head 
work, you know, is all clever women are fit for. Those 
very well-informed people are terribly objectionable 
in society: if they are talkers, they are always setting 
you right; and if they don’t talk, you feel they are 
criticising other people’s talk. And, between our- 
selyes, my eldest niece, Hester, is sadly abrupt both 
in speech and movement, and she really is such a 
blue-stocking that I can’t bear to think of the end 
of it all, What with Lucy’s eccentric piety, and 
Hester’s learning, and Bridget’s want of manner, I 
would as soon go to the backwoods of Australia as 
to Westering.” 

But here Mrs. Bernard, smiling sweetly, broke up 
Mrs. Thornton’s torrent of eloquence. Mrs. Thornton 
was very useful where talk was required, and Mrs. 
Bernard thought she had been deyoted quite long 
enough to Lady Lermouth. 

‘“‘Such a sweet woman,” the little lady said to 
herself, ‘‘that there is no need to keep her amused.” 
Then, aloud, ‘‘ Bridget, dearest, I want you to speak 
to Lady Lermouth. She knew your poor dear mother 
—almost my granddaughter, you know;” and she 
smiled so winningly that-Bridget found herself re- 
penting the judgment she had passed over-night on 
Mrs. Bernard, ‘‘ that she was like an apricot, very 
sweet and very bright, but with a large stone at her 
heart!” 

Meanwhile the sisters were saying ‘‘ Good-bye” up- 
stairs. 


Lucy, who, to outward sight, was losing her all in 
losing Edith, looked calm and smiling, while tho 
bride’s pale face was flushed, and her eyes were swollep 
with weeping. 

“Edith darling, you must not give way so,” her 
sister said firmly. 

**T can’t help it,” Edith answered vehemently. ‘I 
love William more than ever; but I see what I have 
done. I shall grow worse and worse, Lucy, more and 
more earthly ; and there is no help for it now—none.” 

‘* Edith” —Lucy looked very serious—‘‘ remember 
you must not harbour even an evil thought of your 
husband—for he is your husband now, darling. Who 
can say what your influence may do? If he leves you, 
as I believe he does, my Edith, you may be his better 
angel!” She put both arms round her and whispered, 
‘* God bless and guide you, darling!” and then came 
a tap at the door. ‘Mrs. Burder's carriage.” And 
Edith was hurried away, and the wedding had come 
to an end. 


CHAPTER XIII.—LUCY’S ADVENTURE. 

From Luey’s Diary.—Firgrove, May .—I put 
down in my diary, when first Hester came to me, 
that I was anxious about her; and as I look 
through the leaves written since, I find this expression 
of anxiety repeated more than once. To-day it has 
oppressed me more strongly than ever: she has looked 
so unhappy. Poor dear girl, if she would but let me 
love her, perhaps sympathy might help her a little; 
and I fear that for some weeks past she has been 
trying to live without any human sympathy. I sup- 
pose it is a high aim, only to be reached by a truly 
saintly mind; and yet, as long as we live here among 
our fellows, surely we were meant to need human 
sympathy and to give it. Our dear Lord’s own life 
seems our pattern in this. He did not live without 
friends and companions. It is difficult to understand 
the severance that has come between Hester and 
Bridget. Bridget makes no complaint, but I can seo 
she suffers at times from her sister’s coldness. I fear 
I have helped to cause this; and yet I believe Hester 
ought not to resent her sister’s wish to be useful. 
Her coldness has increased since Bridget began to 
teach Susie. I was half minded to tell Hester that 
the idea originated with Bridget, although I believe 
the loving little creature has undertaken it chiefly 
from a kind wish to lighten my labours. Certainly I 
have much cause for joy and thankfulness in Bridget. 
She may be weak—Hester says so—but I cannot be- 
lieve she is really frivolous; it is not frivolous to per- 
severe, as Bridget has for some weeks persevered, in 
rising earlier that she may get time for study, so that 
Hester may not reproach her for robbing her studies 
for the sake of Susie. The good old saying, ‘‘ Where 
there’s a will there’s a way,” has proved itself in 
Bridget in more than one instance. Hester says that 
outward temptation is necessary to prove such a cha- 
racter; and, perhaps, the life here has been too 
secluded. I am glad they are both willing to accept 
Mrs. Thornton’s invitation. They will, necessarily, 
be thrown much together, and I trust confidence may 
grow up again between them. I am sure of one thing 
—Hester’s stay at Firgrove is very good for me. I 
| had been so petted—so entirely spoiled—that I had no 
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adequate idea of my own infirmities. I did not think 
myself nearly so contradictory or so inclined to judge 
others as I often find myself to be, nor did I at all 
realise my own ignorance. Hester’s learning and 
reading are marvellous, and it is possible that she 
suffefs from want of sympathy in her pursuits. If I 
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“The hedges were radiant with the green fieshness of May.” 


only could find time, I would read some of these books 
of hers. It isa different style of reading from Edith’s, 
more dry and abstract; rather past than speculative 
as to the future, or relative to the present But I 
ought to rejoice in this difficulty, which, after all, 
probably resolves itself into the fact that Hester does 
not feel inclined to make a friend of me; it is almost 
the only cloud on my life. 

Mrs. Righy and Kitty. are much better friends. 
The poor woman is a little more cheerful; but 
I think it is useless to expect cordiality from her, 
she will always be reserved. Martha, on the whole, 
is more satisfactory, and Hetty’s devotion to poor 
dear little Susie is really beautiful. It seems to 
have softened her more than months and years of 
teaching would have done. I asked her yesterday to 
come for a walk in the garden with me, and she said, 
‘* Please, ma’am, I always show Susie pictures just 
now, and she looks for it.’”’ How could I have be- 
lieved six months ago that little troublesome Hetty, 
always apparently intent on getting her own way, 
would be the first of these children in whom I should 
find developed the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Monday.—A letter to-day from Edith. Her letters 
are not so happy as I expected ; but then it is possible 
that the dear girl does not show her feelings as plainly 
as she used to show them. When they return from 
Paris, she says she is coming here. Mamma seems 
very bright and well. I hope to get her here, too, 
for a little visit when the season is over. It is quite 
unnatural that as yet she has not seen our home. 


It would have been difficult for Lucy to use the word 
‘‘my” in reference to her worldly possessions, now 
that larger means of usefulness had opened to her. 
She almost scrupled at spending any money on herself, 
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so entirely did she consider the goods of this life hers 
only in trust. 

Though she missed Bridget, she spent the week of 
the sisters’ visit to London very happily. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton wished her to accompany them, but Lucy had 
severed herself from ‘‘ society ” in the worldly accepta- 
tion of the word, and except where her presence was 
necessary to Hester and Bridget, she avoided any 
return to it. With all her warm love for her fellow- 
creatures, she dearly loved solitude, especially solitude 
in the beautiful glades of Westering Park, or the sur- 
rounding woods. 


The day before she expected her nieces to return 
she had gone to sce a sick woman at some little dis- 
tance, at a place called Wolder’s Green. It was late 
in the afternoon, and the woman told her if she struck 
across Wolder’s Wood she would find a short way 
home through the park. The sun was setting, and she 
walked slowly, enjoying the grand effects of light and 
shade among the trees. It was a beautiful wood, 
planted entirely with beech trees, with an undergrowth 
of holly. Just in the centre the road parted into 
three, and the triple arches formed by the beech trees 
were striking in their grandeur; on one side the red 
light poured through the massive stems, purple against 
the intense colouring, and on the other the space be- 
tween the foliage was full of that unreal weird atmo- 
sphere, only seen in a wood when light is waning. One 
might fancy, Lucy thought, all kinds of superhuman 
visitantsamong the crossing branches. The beech leaves, 
too, were exquisite just now, so silky in their fresh, 
youthful green, and delicately fringed edges. Far off 
the restless cuckoo kept on his uniform call, and nearer 
a nightingale trilled out her notes just as if she were 
practising her night-song. 

But while she loitered, enjoying these sights and 
sounds, it was growing late, and Lucy hurried on 
to some wooden steps she saw before her. These, 
as she expected, led into the park; there were the 
landmarks she had been told to look for—on the 
right a large holly tree, and on the left some huge 
oaks. A bright-eyed squirrel sprang up the nearest 
oak so suddenly that Lucy started. It was light 
again here, for this was a bare bleak part of the 
park, covered with brake and furze, more like an 
open common: the view in front was shut off by the 
smoke of a large fire. Lucy kept close to the park 
wall on the right, to avoid, as she thought, a gipsy en- 
campment, for it seemed to her that the smoke came 
from a gipsy fire. A few steps further she came sud- 
denly on a large van drawn up beside the wall ; there 
was no horse near, and the yan itself looked clean and 
freshly painted. All about the grass in front were 
pots and pans, and crockery set out to drain, and 
among these sat a pretty little girl, playing with a 
black-and-tan terrier. Lucy looked at the child, and 
she did not think it belonged to a gipsy; it was fair, 
and blue-eyed, and it had stuck its fair hair full of 
fern sprays and buttercups. 

Lucy looked at the van ; a woman on her knees was 
scrubbing the floor of it, just as if it had been a room. 

‘‘Good morning, ma’am,” she said, in a bright, 
cheery voice, and seeing that she half raised herself 
from her scrubbing, Lucy went close up to the foot of 
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the little step-ladder. ‘‘ What a nice room you seem | 
to have there!” And it really was quite a fair-sized | 
room, with a comfortable-looking bed at its farther end. | 

The woman set down her scrubbing-brush and 
looked at Miss Bernard. She had a brown, sun-burnt 
skin, but there was no squalid glitter, none of the 
picturesque dirt of a gipsy in dress or face. Her clean, 
frank appearance attracted Lucy towards her. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” she answered with a hearty smile, 
‘that’s what it just is; and if you’ll please step on the 
ladder, ma’am, you'll see our conveniences, which is, 
I may say, more than folks like us might look to 
having—thank you, ma’am.” Lucy had begun to 
mount the steps—‘‘I won’t ask you in to sit down 
to-day, ma’am, because, you see, of the floor being wet ; 
but you'll like to see the stove, ma’am, won’t you? 
You see, ma’am, this top part opens with a knob, 
like so; and there’sa nice handy place for the crockery, 
ain’t it now, ma’am ? you wouldn’t haye thought to 
find that in a cart, ma’am, now would you ?” 

“TI think it seems delightful,” said Lucy. ‘‘It 
makes one almost wish for a house on wheels; and 
you have a chest of drawers there, I see.” 

Besides the chest of drawers, there were two chairs, 
a table, and odd little shelves put here and there. 

‘*Oh, yes, ma’am; and this table is the cleverest 
you can fancy, it opens like so,ma’am; and there you 
see we’ve got a basin and jug handy ; likewise it takes 
to pieces, in case we wants its room. My master, 
ma’am”—she nodded towards the smoke—‘‘is rare 
and ingenious ; there ain’t no one else would ha’ fitted 
up a place so handy, even if they’d had the luck to 
get it, you see, ma’am.” 

‘** Your husband ?” said Lucy ; ‘‘ what is he, then?” 

‘*A charcoal-burner, ma’am. I thought you'd ha’ 
seen his fire as you was coming; his fire is going 
most days, as long as there’s wood to burn, and 
weather it can burn in. You see, ma’am, he keeps 
his place, my master do, and havin’ served Mr. 
Ricketts seven years and over, Mr. Ricketts have 
advanced him so as to purchase the van, and he’ll give 
us our own time for paying back, which is a great 
improvement, isn’t it, ma’am ?” 

There was something quite winning in the way in 
which the poor woman took her listener into confidence 
—the poor creature’s heart was so full of joy and 
thankfulness in her new home, that she longed to 
pour out some of it. 

** How did you manage before you got this van ?” 
asked Lucy, puzzling over a likeness she saw in the 
woman’s face; it was so familiar, and yet she could 
not tell of whom it reminded her. 

‘«* Ah, ma’am, them were sad times—they didn’t seem 
so bad while them was going on—it’s my belief as 
times never do that’’—she said, with a confidential 
nod at her listener—‘‘ it’s when it’s past and gone we 
think as it was hard to bear, don’t us, ma’am ? When 
my master’’—she always looked towards the smoke 
when she spoke of her husband—‘ got work near a 
village where us could live reasonable, then may be 
once or twice we've gone along—but, ma’am, it 
wasn’t for the most. Mr. Ricketts buys the wood of 
great noblemen and gentlemen, as sells it as it may 
be here in the midst of their parks; and then you see, 





ma’am, my master he must burn it where it lies. Why, 


ma’am, before now, Mary and me we've had to bide 
alone in London for a year perhaps, scarcely gettin’ 
a sight on him—ah, ma’am, that do seem weary 
waitin’ to look back to.” 

‘Have you no friends in London ?”’ 

The cheery look left the woman’s face. She dipped 
her brush in the pail and began again on the fast- 
drying boards. Miss Bernard wished she had not put 
the question; she turned round to look at little Mary. 

‘* No, ma’am,” the woman said presently, ‘‘ I’ve no 
friends in London now. Ihadsome once, an’ I gave’em 
up of my own free will. I ain’t so to say sorry for what 
I did; but still, ma’am, all on us might do some things 
in our lives kinder like to other folk, if we stopped 
to think, mightn’t us, ma’am ?” 

“T think so,” said Lucy; but the woman had re- 
turned so diligently to her scrubbing that it was plain 
she considered that part of the conversation closed. 

‘*T don’t quite understand what becomes of the wood 
when it is burned,”’ said Lucy. 

‘* Well, ma’am, our owner sends and carts it down 
to the next station, and then it’s sent to where it’s 
sold; and then, ma’am, one of the horses as comes for 
the charcoal moves our van along too, or you see, 
ma’am, we'd be left here. It’s an open, free life, ma’am, 
with plenty of change in it.” 

Her smile was so bright and happy as she wished 
Lucy good-day that Miss Bernard’s liking increased. 
‘‘T will come and see you again soon,” she said. 

As she walked home through the park, Lucy solilo- 
quised, ‘‘I must come and see this woman again. 
I wonder what Hester would think of her sudden 
confidence, or rather half. confidence, for it seemed as 
if she checked herself suddenly. That is a curious 
word, ‘master,’ that our English poor use in speaking 
of their husbands. TI believe the men say ‘ missus.’ I 
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“She stood listening to the nightingale, longing for the full melody of its 
perfect song.” 


am afraid Hester will think I have grown more ro- 
mantic than ever in her absence. I can’t help wish- 
ing to have that little van-child an hour or so at the 
cottage every morning to teach with my other little 
ones. J must talk to Mrs. Rigby about it.” 

The sisters came home. They had much enjoyed 
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their visit. Hester was unusually cheerful. They 
had visited the exhibitions, and had met with some 
old friends. It seemed to Lucy that there was quite a 
fund of conversation provided for weeks to come. 

‘And, Aunt Lucy,” Bridget said at tea-time, ‘‘I 
have found out all about that terrible Mrs. Ramsdale. 
She used to be Mrs. Jacobson’s housekeeper. It 
seems Mrs. Jacobson used to live in that charming 
place that we see from the churchyard. I want to 
take Hester to see Mrs. Ramsdale. I’ve got a mes- 
sage to her from Mrs. Jacobson, but I think I shall 
begin by saying I’ve called to see her husband, so that 
Hester may see how she looks. Oh, dear, I am so 
hungry after my journey that I can’t satisfy myself.” 

‘*T want to see Mr. Ramsdale about Bobby,” said 
Lucy. ‘‘I think he might go up to school now with 
those little boys at the cottage near the park; they 
seem so steady.” Then, seeing Hester’s face cloud 
over at the mention of the children, she began to in- 
quire about London again. 

‘**We just missed seeing Mr. Michacl Deane,” said 
Bridget, ‘‘ which I was very sorry for; but we heard 
some Westering news in Vincent Square. Who do 
you think is coming to the Rectory? I believe Mrs. 
Thornton is inclined to come down for the express 
purpose of seeing him.” , 

‘* Bridget, how you do talk! Make haste and finish 
your tea. I believe you have drank three cups,” said 
Hester ; but she looked far more genial and cheerful, 
and Lucy was delighted at the change. 

‘* Who is this visitor ?” she asked. 

**Oh, you know about him,” said Hester; ‘it is 
only Bridget’s nonsense. It is Mr. Deane’s brother, 
Sir Stewart Deane.” «+ 

On Sunday Hester looked so pale as they came out 
of church that her aunt asked if she was ill. 

‘*No,” she said coldly ; and then she hurried on. 

‘*T wantto stay in the churchyard a minute or two,” 
said Lucy. ‘‘I want to see in broad daylight the 
clergyman who read the lessons. I fancy I have seen 
him before.” 

A look of intelligence passed between the sisters, 
but Lucy did not notice it. 

They all waited at the churchyard gate ; exchanged 
greetings with some of their neighbours—Silas Rams- 
dale and his wife, Jonathan Corke, and one or two 
ladies who had lately called at Firgrove. But tho 
strange clergyman had walked down the aisle with Mr. 
Deane, and presently they appeared crossing the lower 
end of the churchyard on their way to the Rectory. 

‘“*T wish I could have seen his face,” said Lucy. 
“‘Tf it be the clergyman I think, I would ask him to 
come and see Mrs. Rigby !” 

‘‘ Mrs. Rigby !” exclaimed Bridget. 

Hester gave her a warning look. 

‘* Yes, there was a Mr. Dudley in the hospital who 
took a great deal of interest in her—poor woman!” 

‘Then I can tell you that the stranger we have had 
to-day is a Mr. Dudley.” 

‘*T thought so,” said Lucy. ‘Do you know him, 
Bridget ?” 

But Hester would not allow her sister to answer. 

‘* We had aslight acquaintance with him some time 
ago at St. Juliens.” 

Her tone pained Lucy ; it was so strangely haughty. 





But then she remembered Hester’s rudeness to Mr. 
Deane, and concluded that her eldest niece disliked 
clergymen. 

Sunday was a very happy day for Lucy’s little ones, 
They went to church morning and afternoon, and came 
home the last time through the park. Then they 
came up and had tea at Firgrove, and after tea they 
played in the garden. In the winter Miss Bernard 
had read to them tales of courage and constancy— 
tales of bearing witness to the truth under every kind 
of trial and temptation. One thing was always re- 
markable in the tales of Lucy’s choosing; in all, 
devoted love to our Blessed Lord was the one ruling 
motive. 

The days were long and light now, and after even- 
ing service Lucy and her nieces came home through 
the park. They had not gone far when Mr. Deane 
overtook them. He was walking with two other 
gentlemen. | 

‘* My friend, Mr. Dudley, is most anxious to renew 
his acquaintance with you, Miss Bernard, and also || 
with your nieces.” And then, when Lucy had shaken 
hands with the young clergyman, and he had turned 
to greet her nieces, Mr. Deane introduced his other 
companion as, ‘‘ My brother, Sir Stewart Deane.” 

‘Is Mr. Dudley likely to remain here?” Lucyasked || 
the rector, as they walked on together. Mr. Dudley 
and her nieces had fallen a little way behind. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Mr. Deane; “‘ he is a college | 
friend o Michael’s; he came down to help me till I 
am settled with my new curate. I only wish I had 
known about him sooner. I should very much like || 
to keep him at Westering.” t 4 

And when Lucy told him what she had witnessed of 
the young clergyman’s devotion at the cholera hospital, 
Mr. Deane’s wish grew stronger. 

‘‘Such things as these,” he said, ‘‘do more in 
winning the poor than years of sermons; it is a bear- 
ing witness which they can grasp and comprehend.” 

‘‘T should, never have guessed at it in this Mr. 

Dudley,” said Sir Stewart. ‘I should have fancied 
him too lighthearted and easy-going for work of that 
kind.” 
.It was the first time he had spoken, and Lucy 
turned to look at him. She was surprised to see 
how much younger he looked than Mr. Deane—some- " 
thing like his nephew Michael, but much handsomer. 
A fine, soldierly man, with a frank look in his blue 
eyes that contradicted a slight severity in the rest of 
the face. 

Lucy liked him; but the profound deference of his 
manner made her feel almost relieved when they all 
said good-bye at the park-gates. 

It seemed as if Bridget were bewitched ; she rattled 
on from one subject to another ; there was no need for 
any one else to talk, so incessant was her chatter. 
Hester looked tired, and scarcely spoke till bed-time. 











CHAPTER XIV.—POOR BRIDGET. 


By mid-day post on Monday came a letter from 
Mrs. Thornton. 


“Tf you will have us, dear Lucy, we shall so like 
to run down to Westering next Saturday, and stay till 
Monday, just for a breath of country air.” 

} 
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Bridget laughed when Lucy gave her the letter. 

“*Do you know why Aunt Thornton is so anxious 
for country air?” 

‘‘No,” said Lucy, always unsuspicious as to motives 
of action. 

“She wants to find out about Michael Deane’s 
prospects.” 

“Bridget!” said Hester; and Bridget blushed and 
looked guilty. 

But Bridget was not good at keeping secrets; and 
before that luckless Monday was over she felt very 
guilty indeed. 

Lucy and her nieces were sitting together when Mr. 
Dudley was announced. Lucy was looking at Hester ; 
and the sudden blush, and then the struggle for self- 
command, were apparent even to her. 

Every woman who has loved is a true diviner of 
Love’s presence, and Lucy turned with a strange 
feeling of disquietude to look at Mr. Dudley. His 
pleasant, open face was perplexed and anxious, but 
his eyes were fixed on Hester with what seemed to 
her aunt an intensely appealing glance. 

For a moment Lucy hesitated. Had he :ome to see 
Hester only ? and ought she to give him the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her alone? But this was only 
a passing thought. Lucy felt, in the strange, half- 
grasped way in which we become conscious that some- 
thing we might have known long ago is about to be 
revealed to us, that Hester’s reserve and strange 
coldness had not been what they seemed; that 
beneath these fences—fences probably set up only to 
guard it more safely—had lurked a secret unhappi- 
ness, an unhappiness somehow connected with Mr. 
Dudley. Lucy had grown day by day to be very self- 
controlled and recollected since she had come to live 
at Firgrove; but now impulse almost overmastered 
her—the impulse of deep interest in these two hearts 
which, spite of Hester’s cold, guarded manner, she 
felt were in sympathy. 

But for Bridget the conversation must have come to 
an end; even Mr. Dudley seemed tongue-tied. He 
looked very different now, Lucy thought. Even in 
the sadness of the hospital she had been struck by 
the sweetness of his expression; but as he answered 
some playful remark of Bridget’s, she was struck by 
its joyousness. 

‘*T hope we shall see you often,” she said, when he 
got up to go away. ‘‘ Next time you come, perhaps 
you will be able to go and sce poor Mrs. Rigby.” 

She was looking at him as she spoke, and she saw 
his eyes glance on to Hester; and then the anxious, 
perplexed expression returned. 

“Thank you,” he said; ‘‘I want to see the poor 
woman yery much. I got more interested about her 
than any one else I had to do with in those sad weeks. 
She was so very tender and unselfish, and her trial 
seemed so severe. Altogether, I don’t think more 
than eight hours could have passed between the 
arrival of that first little crippled boy of hers and her 
husband’s death; and you knew, I think, that she 
came back with another dying child—a little girl— 
directly after she went home the first time.” 

There was a silence. Lucy was glad of Mr. Dudley’s 
words, for she knew that neither Hester nor Bridget 
had evinced any interest in the poor, stricken woman. 


** One wonders why such things are sent all to one 
person,” said Bridget; and then she stopped, for she 
thought of Aunt Lucy. 

To her surprise, her aunt answered, ‘‘One does 
wonder ; and yet, after all, Mrs. Rigby’s is not the 
bitterest form in which sorrow is sent. Her husband 
seems to have been a good, industrious man, kind to 
her and to his children. She can look forward to 
meeting him again some day. I have seen women 
whose husbands still lived who seemed to be in far 
deeper, more hopeless misery than Mrs. Rigby.” 

Lucy hoped to have got a few words with Hester 
alone after Mr. Dudley went away; but to-day the 
sisters were inseparable. Even when a walk was 
proposed, Hester offered to join in it. 

It was a lovely afternoon: the hedges were radiant 
with the green freshness of May, blushing, too, here 
and there, with hawthorn blossom—not snowy tinted, 
but in hue more like the old-fashioned rose we name 
‘“‘the maiden’s blush;” long sprays of dog-rose, 
clustered with buds, already streaked and bursting 
to disclose their secret loveliness, flung themselves 
down almost in the faces of passers-by; but, as yet, 
the hedge-banks on either side were the attractions of 
the walk. Bridget darted continually from one to 
the other, with repeated expressions of delight as she 
searched the bright enamel of gold, and white, and 
pink, and blue, for new and rare treasures. 

‘‘ There are no flowers like:spring flowers,” she said 
at last, with a sigh. 

‘* Autumn flowers beat them im one respect.” 

“ What is that, Hester ?”’ 

‘“‘ They don’t fade so quickly; there is something to 
one suggestive of inconstancy and instability about 
these tiny spring pets of yours, Bridget; they lavish 
themselves so freely at the first breath of spring; but 
they can’t endure even a cold wind or the heat of tho 
sun.” 

Bridget laughed. ‘“ Do you know what she means, 
Aunt Lucy? That is one of Hester's parables, put 
out for me to apply as I like, and digest afterwards. 
Iam supposed to be the spring blossem opening my 
heart in premature fashion to the first passer-by : but 

.ag yet, Hester, I must say my spring has behaved 
im an exceptional manner. There hasicome no cold 
wind to nip me, or scorching’sun to burn me up.” 

Lucy smiled. ‘But I don’t think Hester means 
to undervalue spring flowers really; if they suffer 
keenly from these adverse influences, they have the 
faculty of rapid reproduction; a very tiny shower 
will restore them in greater beauty than ever.” 

‘Now see how you wise ones differ,” said Bridget, 
saucily. ‘‘I haye argued that point with my sage 
sister, and she says that very faculty in spring 
flowers indicates a fresh growth, not a renewal of the 
same: and yet I don’t fancy you would advocate in- 
constancy, Aunt Lucy.” 

“No,” said Lucy; but she was looking anxiously 
at Hester as she said it. . There was no mistaking the 
sadness in her thoughtful face. 

Mrs. Thornton had spoken truly in saying there was 
no dignity about Lucy Bernard. Her niece had been 
cold to her—had, in truth, shown her little that was 
lovable; but, as she walked beside Hester, Lucy’s 





heart went out to her with a warm fondness, a fond- 
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ness that yearned to soothe and comfort—to win, if it | guide—that which we are thought to be by those who 
might so be, the confidence of that poor overladen | love us. Ah! but is not love blind? Then it is not by 
heart; or, if that were withheld, then to soothe and | ourselves cr our friends we may be judged. Those 
comfort still. If Bridget had seen her aunt’s face she | hard unfavourable critics give the truest reading; but 
would have read her thoughts in it; but not Hester, | yet there is a protest against this apparent truth. So 
her utter want of sympathy for such a character as | subtle a thing is the human heart, so unconquerable 
she considered Lucy’s (for Hester had a way of judg- | even under sternest discipline, that it will hardly be 
ing people at once), would have misinterpreted the that the same nature presents the same page to be 
loving, timid look that sought her from under those | read by all. Even Lucy Bernard, unconsciously, was 
dark eyelashes. It is so wonderful to see the way in | not quite the same Lucy to both hernieces. She tried 
which one poor short-sighted bit of humanity will | hard to love them equally, but she had aslight awe of 
misread another, that one sometimes gets puzzled as , Hester—the awe we are apt to feel for a person who 
to which is the reality—that which is read of us in our ; holds us at arms’ length and examines us critically, 
manner, in our countenances, or that which we feel and , without using the torch-light of love, and while through 
think ourselves to be ; or—and this is perhaps a truer | very self-consciousness, under scrutiny, we grow more 























“The child’s eyelids quivered; the corners of her mouth droope..” 


and more unlike ourselves, or what we would try to 
be, the judge congratulates himself on his clearness 
of perception and his power of reading character justly, 
and condemns us as poor weak fools. 

The day wore on, and the feeling of restraint between 
Lucy and her nieces grew more and more irksome. 
Hester was wrapped in a maze of wandering, perplexed 
thought, but still she was watchful not to leave 
Bridget alone with Aunt Lucy. She felt that her 
secret was suspected, and she was resolyed not to 
take her aunt into confidence. 

In the evening Lucy was called away. Jonathan 
Corke had hurt himself seriously, and his wife had sent 
to tell Miss Bernard. Hester was writing a letter in 
the breakfast room, and Bridget stood at the glass door 
leading on to the lawn, for, except in winter, they 


preferred this little room to the larger ones, on account 
of its easy access to the garden. 

Hester grew absorbed in her writing, and she did 
not see that Bridget was half-way down the steps. A 
nightingale had begun to trill out her sweet full notes 
among the trees, at the farthest end of the garden, and 
the young girl stood listening, longing for the full 
melody of its perfect song; but the little brown bird 
seemed hard to please to-night. She began again 
and again, trilling out fragments of plaintive liquid 
sweetness; and then, just when the ear was strained 
in full delight of anticipation, mocked hope by sud- 
denly beginning again from the same point. 

‘‘ Tiresome bird,” said Bridget; ‘‘it is like winding 
a tangled skein—made up of beginnings, or watching a 
fountain which is for eyer trying to play.” 
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And yet expectation lured her on towards the part 
of the garden whence thesound came. It was planted 
with pine trees: above their tops the veiled moon gave 
only a faint light, for the sunset yet lingered, showing 
crimson and orange through the dark pine stems. 

Footsteps behind her made Bridget turn towards the 
house. 

Lucy was coming round from the front entrance, 
where she had dismissed Mrs. Corke’s messenger. 

«Ts it not a lovely night ?” she said, and then she 
too stood listening to the broken song of the nightin- 

le. 

‘Poor Jonathan has fallen from a ladder,” said 
Lucy, ‘‘I am so glad Mr. Dudley has been to see 
him: he is clergyman, doctor, and nurse, all in 
one.” 

‘Ah! that is just what Hester used to say at St. 
suliens,” said Bridget, eagerly. ‘‘Our poor people 
loved him so much.” 

‘* Was he curate at St. Juliens?” said Lucy. In her 
anxiety for Jonathan Corke she had forgotten her 
interest in Hester’s secret. 

‘‘Our own rector, Mr. Anderson, wasso ill that he was 
ordered to go to the South, and a cousin of his in Lon- 
don, who had several curates, spared Mr. Dudley to 
us during his absence. He was some months at St. 
Juliens, and, oh! we did like him so much.” 

‘Tt seems curious we should all have met him in 
different ways,” said Lucy. ‘‘ However, it makes it 
the more pleasant for us if he should stay on at 
Westering.” 

**T hope he won’t do that, and yet I don’t know,” 
said Bridget, and then she came to a full stop. 

‘“Why ?” said Lucy, and then she went on: “I 
don’t want to be inquisitive, Bridget, but it seemed 
to me to-day that either Hester likes Mr. Dudley 
very much, or that she has some special reason for 
avoiding ,him ; of course, if there is any real reason 
for this avoidance, I will not ask him to come often to 
Firgrove.” 

**T don’t know how to answer,” Bridget hesitated ; 
“you have guessed rightly about Hester in both ways. 
She does like Mr. Dudley, and yet she wants to avoid 
him; and yet, Aunt Lucy, I don’t want you to act on 
what I am saying, because I don’t agree with Hester’s 
notion, and I consider she has no reason for avoiding 
Mr. Dudley, if he seeks her, and seems to like 
her.” 

‘*There is no doubt about his liking for Hester,” 
said Lucy gravely; ‘‘ but I wish you could be more 
explicit. Why should Hester wish to avoid Mr. 
Dudley ?” 

The direct question recalled to Bridget her sister’s 
stern warning on the subject of confidences to Aunt 
Lucy. It was very difficult not to be open with her ; 
but then Hester was her own sister, and she owed 
her a higher obedience; but poor loving Bridget 
suffered very much in answering— 

** Hester does not wish it spoken of. I have been 
wrong to say even so much as I have said. Won’t 
this be best, for you to treat Mr. Dudley just as if 
you knew nothing at all? for you really do know 
nothing, do you?” she said eagerly. 

**IT believe I understand,” said Lucy, “and I 





think, too, you are right, Bridget. Unless either 


Hester or Mr. Dudley speaks out to me, I have no 
right to imagine there is any quarrel between them.” 
‘* But there never was a quarrel,—oh, no!” 
Lucy bent down and kissed the glowing face. She 


‘| could not see plainly in the indistinct light, but she 


felt that Bridget -was distressed at having half re- 
vealed her sister’s secret, and would probably, in her 
agitation, say more than she intended to’ say. ‘‘ Shall 
we go in to Hester, dearest? Our nightingale is 
determined not to leave off practising; perhaps our 
footsteps disturb her.” 

Bridget was very dull through the evening. There 
was not much left of it, but she tried to lengthen it 
out in a variety of ways. She had begun to knit 
some socks for Susie, and she must sit up till she 
had left her heel in a satisfactory state for to- morrow. 
But at last even this excuse failed her. 

‘‘T am so tired,” she said, when she reached the 
little sitting-room. “ Good-night, Hester, I’m not 
coming to your room to torment you with any talk 
to-night.” 

For, since their return from London, the sisters 
had found much to talk over, and the old intimate 
habits of life had been resumed. 

Hester’s heart was aching. Almost for the first 
time in her life she was longing to pour out her pent- 
up feeling—longing for love and sympathy. 

* Good-night.” . The subdued tone touched Bridget, 
but she was too much afraid of her sister’s anger to 
run the risk of trusting, herself alone with her. 

‘‘T know what I am,” said Bridget, when she found 
herself safe in herownroom. ‘‘In two minutes Hester 
would have got it all out of me. And where is the 
use, now she is comfortable with Aunt Lucy? And if 
she thought Aunt Lucy had even a suspicion, she 
would be—oh, I know what Hester can be when she is 
haughty. I was foolish to chatter, and the, best thing 
I can do is to hold my tongue.’ Yes, that makes 
everything easy.” 

Looking at that little working face, with its tremu- 
lous lips and quivering nostrils, it seemed doubtful 
whether the ease was real or imaginary. 

Bridget undressed. She tried to be neater even than 
usual, from a sort of scrupulous exactitude of con- 
science towards Hester, who was always lecturing her 
for untidy ways and habits; and then, when her long 
fair hair had been brushed smoothly behind her ears, 
it was time to say her prayers. 

She knelt down reverently, but she could not begin; 
it seemed to her that this unconfessed breach of con- 
fidence towards her sister was a sin that rose up and 
distracted her thoughts; how could she pray when 
she was hiding something she was ashamed of ? 

“After all,” she said, ‘“‘what is it? It is all 
cowardice. I am really more afraid of vexing Hester 
than I am of making an uncomfortableness between 
her and Aunt Lucy.” 

She did not stop to think; she drew her dressing- 
gown closely round her, and tapped at Hester’s door. 

‘‘Come in,” and Bridget’s heart quuiled as she 
opened the door. 

Hester was standing beside her toilet table: she had 
not begun to undress—she had been weighing the 
difficulties of her position, and, not seeing any means 
of escape from them without self-betrayal, she was 
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just in that high-strung state of mind which is the 
least favourable for tenderness to the faults of others. 

3ridget went up to her, without waiting an instant. 
‘* Hester, I am very sorry, but I told Aunt Lucy 
something about Mr. Dudley.” 

Hester seemed to grow taller, and her mouth seemed 
to stiffen into marble, as she met her sister’s imploring 
eyes. 

‘Oh, Hester, I am so sorry, but won’t you kiss me, 
and say you forgive me?” 

‘* How can you be so absurd? Of course, I forgive. 
I ought never to have expected anything else. Oh, 
pray don’t make a scene, Bridget; you know I hate 
scenes.” 

For Bridget had thrown her arms round her sister, 
and was crying. Hester’s words checked her tears. 

‘*T ‘don’t want to make a scene; I only want to be 
quite open with you. Aunt Lucy noticed your manner 
with Mr. Dudley, and I have not told her anything 
that happened. I only said you liked him, and that 
you want to avoid him; but I said she had better go 
on as if she had not remarked anything—that is all, 
Hester.” Her trembling lips had begun to pout a 
little ; for now that she had put it into words, her 
fault did not seem so very great to Bridget; it 
had possibly diminished in importance under Hester’s 
severity. 

‘‘ All!” Hester had begun to walk up and down 
the room, her hands clasping each other tightly, as if 
she would control the tempest that struggled to get 
vent. ‘All!—enough, too, I think. Now, Bridget, 
perhaps you will leave off wondermg why I cannot 
love Aunt Lucy. See what her weak, ‘petty influence 
has done for you; it has made you break your pro- 
mise to me, your own sister; has made me feel that, 
for the future, I must keep all my troubles to myself, 
unless I want. to be made household talk. No, 
Bridget; I can’t listen; I can’t argue. You cannot 
prove to me that I can ever trust youagain. I knew 
what would happen, even before we came to Firgrove. 
I knew how you would become infatuated, heart and 
soul, by Aunt Lucy. Stay, Bridget; I know what 
you want to say, but I am not jealous. I could cheer- 
fully have seen you give.all your love and affection to 
a person who was worthy of them; but it is sad that 
you should yield to such petty influence, giving up 
the time which might be devoted to your own self- 
improvement, to do what little Martha could do just 
as well as you do—spending time as you did only this 
afternoon in planning how these children should be 
clothed. Aunt Lucy might surely turn a petty matter 
of this kind over to the care of the maids—don’t look 
so shocked. Any one would think she was a saint. 
Why, only two years ago, less than that even, she was 
as much given up to dress and vanity as Nellie her- 
self. You won’t persuade me, Bridget, that any one 
who could find the delight in balls and society that 
Aunt Lucy did, can have anything but an empty, fri- 
volous mind.” 
to say, but all that was noble in her rose against this 
attack on her absent aunt. 

Bridget was indignant. 

‘‘ You can be as angry with me as you like, Hester, 
but I cannot hear Aunt Lucy spoken of unjustly.” 

Hester controlled herself by a sudden effort. 


Hester paused; she had much moro | 


‘‘T tell you again, I am not angry with you, child. 
You had better go to bed, Bridget ; it is impossible-we 
can agree on this subject, so why need we discuss it ? 
Good night.” 

She bent down and kissed her sister, repelling 
Bridget’s warmth by her chilling calm of manner; 
while her heart was so sorely tried, so longing for 
sympathy, that she could gladly have made the scene 
she had so deprecated in her sister. 

Long after Bridget had closed the door behind her, 
Hester stood still, her eyes fixed on it, hard and tear- 
less; her sorrow was thickening like falling snow,.till 
she felt helpless of release from its cold grasp. 

She uttered no complaint; intense, ungovernable 
pride kept Hester from all apparent weakness; but it 
seemed to her that she had been outraged, degraded 
in her own esteem, as well as her aunt’s, by Bridget’s 
revelation. Her hands clasped each other tighter, and 
her expression grew defiant. To be discussed by 
Bridget and Aunt Lucy! Bridget, who, dearly as she 
loved her, she had always considered a child, under 
her special control and influence; and Aunt Lucy, a 
person whose superior she felt herself in every way, 
and yet who would now consider her a love-sick fool, 
pining after a man who had not so much as spoken 
his love for her. 

‘“Women’s tongues are their destruction,” she-said 
passionately ; ‘‘ they are the beginning and end ofall 
evil. And it was Aunt Lucy’s tongue that began this 
mischief: Bridget would not have chattered unless she 
had been led on. I don’t want to wrong any one, but 
Lucy Bernard has proved herself what I judged her 
to be—a foolish, weak-minded woman, and she -will 
fancy me as weak as herself, for these small minds 
must always drag everything down to their own 
level; they have.no power of comprehending any- 
thing above themselves; that is just why she is -in- 
fluenced by a common-place man like Mr. Deane, with- 
out an idea beyond his church and his parish. Will 
she think it her duty to tell him about me ? and then, 
who knuws? Oh, I must go mad, or I must leave 
Westering, if he is to stay here.” 

For she had told Bridget, until she believed it her- 
self, that Mr. Dudley’s sudden departure from St. 
Juliens had been the result of indifference, and the 
consciousness that she had not been able to suppress 
outward emotion at meeting him was more terrible to 
her than even Bridget’s indiscretion. In some ways, 
| her young sister’s confession had lightened the load on 
| Hester’s spirits. Contempt of her own weakness had 
| merged in intense anger against Aunt Lucy, and the 
| deteriorating influence which she was exercising over 
Bridget. 





CHAPTER XV.—AT 'THE ALMSHOUSES. 


Ir came to Hester next morning, as the result of 
her over-night reflections, that she had been to blame 
| in leaving Bridget to associate so exclusively with 
Aunt Lucy; and when Hester saw anything clearly, 
she was not slow to put it into action, even if she had 
herself to make the occasion. To-day the occasion 
was sent her. 

“IT must go and see Jonathan Corke,” Lucy said. 
‘Will either of you go with me?” 

She said ‘this as a matter of form. It was a sur- 
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prise to hear Hester anncunce a wish to accompany 
her. 

‘‘ Very well,” said Bridget. ‘‘ Three of us will be 
too many in that little room; and I believe a drive in 
the pony-carriage would do Susie a world of good, 
now she is so much better. Yesterday she sat up for 
more than an hour, and she is none the worse to-day.” 

Hester said nothing, but she was glad of her sister’s 
absence. It was something that Bridget could give 
up Aunt Lucy of her own free will. 

Till she found herself alone in the High Street with 
her aunt, Hester had not realised how very seldom 
they had been together. Her father’s parting words, 
‘You will find a mother and a friend too in Lucy 
Bernard,” came back; and she asked herself involun- 
tarily how this alienation had come about. Pride 
spoke the answer. ‘‘She does not seek or need my 
friendship. Why should I force it on her? People 
who really love me think me worth secking.” 

Lucy was silent also. She had never overgrown a 
slight awe of Hester, and her nicce’s cold, guarded 
manner had increased this of late. 

“You have not been to the Almshouses, have 
you?” she asked. They had just reached the iron 
gates in the middle of the first block of stone build- 
ings, for there were two sets of almshouses at: Wester- 
ing—substantial stone rows of cottages, with back 
windows towards the street, and entrance - doors 
facing the pretty patch of flower-garden through the 
iron gates. Such gay little plots, smelling sweet 
with stocks and mignonette and china roses. The 
season was early. The lilacs filled the place with 
their heavy perfume, and some laburnums, trained 
against the opposite wall, were golden in. the sunshine. 
On this side were the faggot-stacks and dustholes 
belonging to each cottage, and in the midst. stood a 
pump, at which a stout, short woman was pumping 
vigorously. 

‘Good day, Mrs. Corke.” Lucy spoke. loud, for 
Mrs. Corke was deaf occasionally. 

‘* Ere-a-mussy, Miss Bernard, I’m glad to see you, 
that I be; and my master, he’ll be as pleased. Why, 
ma’am, I can’t tell you how pleased he’ll be;” and 
Mrs. Corke wiped her hands and face all at once on 
her apron with a sort of hearty cleanliness. ‘‘ And 
this is Miss Dundas. There now, see what a bungler 
Iam. Why, Miss Dundas isn’t nigh as tall as you, 
ma’am. Just like me, ma’am; I’ve always. been 
making mistakes ever since I was born. I suppose 
it’s too late to expect to alter now I’m going for 
sixty. But it do seem stoopid, don’t it, ma’am? 
never to do nothin’ like other folk. ‘Will you please 
walk in, ladies, and see Jonathan?” 

She bustled across the little court, leaving her 
pitcher to take care of itself beside the pump, and she 
went on talking fast— 

“You see, Miss Bernard, it was quite a accident. 
If it had been me, you might ha’ said it could ha’ 
been helped, no doubt. But my Jonathan is another 
sort; always puts his right foot foremost. All as is, 
he-was up the ladder a-nailing them there roses again’ 
the house, and, lo and behold, his arm—the one he 
broke, you know, ma’am—gave all on a sudden as he 
were stretching of it out, and down he was afore you 
could snap your fingers. And a merciful Providence, 





too, as he fell on Mrs. Wood’s flower-bed instead 0’ 
the flags; though she don’t seem to think so. There’s 
folks as ain’t thankful for mercies. But, ma’am, I 
do ask what’s a few broken flowers and such again’ a 
man’s neck ?” 

She had kept them waiting at the little, low door, 
and now she stood aside to let them pass in. 

Each cottage held four couples, two rooms being 
apportioned to each. There were two on either side 
of the entrance-passage, and four above. Tho tiny 
sitting-room just held a horsehair sofa, a round table, 
and three chairs. Near the window was an open 
corner-cupboard, full of crockery. 

Poor Jonathan lay on the bed in the inner room. 
He was heartily glad to see Miss Bernard. 

‘* Bless your kind heart, ma’am. I knowed it was 
a kind ’un that first time as I seed you in the garden. 
There ain’t much. the matter. If I’d been a trifle 
younger, I’d not ha’ been taken at unawares; I'd 
ha’.-fallen on my legs, and not disturbed any one’s 
nerves. Molly there,” he pointed to his wife, ‘‘ she 
laughs at ’em, but then she ain’t genteel, but Mrs. 
Wood do say as her nerves has received a shock 
worse than any fall could be; and you know, ma’am, 
there’s no mending nerves, they’re so ticklish. They 
go a-twangin’ and a-twangin’ through a person’s 
whole body, I’m told, till they’re laid. I take itasa 
special blessing, ma’am, as we ain’t neither of us got 
no nerves; they’re expensiyo, they are, like most 
else as.is genteel. They takes a deal of liquor to lay 
them, does nerves.” 

He spoke so cheerfully, that it was hard to believe 
he had suffered as much as the drawn appearance of 
his face testified. 

‘‘ You see, miss,””—he looked at Hester, evidently 
wishing her to join in the conversation,—‘‘ it makes a 
little change in a chap’s life this kind o’ thing. 
General ways, I’m out working here, working there ; 
sometimes come home for a bit o’ dinner, sometimes 
don’t; bless you, I hadn’t a notion of. the life they 
lead my old woman while I’m away. Now [lie with 
the door open, and I hears it all a-goin’. There’s 
Mrs. Gibbins, a party next door, a retired, milliner, 
they do say, and she’s forever complainin’ o’ the old- 
fashionedness 0’ Molly’s caps. And, if you'll believe 
me, when she comed in at tea-time last night, she 
said as it was ungenteel to eat cheese at tea-time. 
Now, my notion is, if one man likes cheese and 
another butter, each should suit his taste. Likewise, 
that there Mrs. Wood, her with the nerves as can’t 
be laid, she passes the door and she sings out,—not 
loud, mind you, ma’am, she speaks for all the world 
as she was a-going to whistle,—she says, ‘Oh, dear, 
Mrs. Corke,’ she says, ‘I’m surprised to hear you say 
Ere-a-mussy, it is so excessive ungenteel.’”’ 

‘‘Why don’t they mind their own business?” said 
Hester. 

‘‘ Well, ma’am, you see, that’s just what they ain’t 
got—business. You'll never find them as has work of 
their own to fall to, meddlin’ with their neighbours. 
Bless you, ma’am, it’s pastime to me to hear ’em ; and 
Molly here, she says it saves her from growing set- 
up like the rest.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Corke,” said a shrill voice at the door, with 
the squeezed utterance of constant gentility. “I 
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don’t know if you are aware of the circumstance, but 
your pitcher has been overthrown and -its contents 
dispersed.” 

‘Just like me,” said poor awkward Mrs. Corke, 
and she bustled out to find her pitcher. 

‘‘She may say that,” said Jonathan earnestly. 
‘* There ain’t such another in the buildings; bless you, 
Miss Bernard, there ain’t one among ’em a bit like 
her—not one on ’em fit to hold a candle to her; and 
she thinks herself the most awkward, inferior bit of 
womankind in Westering. Dang the gentility, if 
there was a few more wives and mothers like her, 
the world ’ud be a gainer.” 

“‘T did not know you had children,” said Lucy, 
much interested. 

“‘T’ve got sixon’em, ma’am. Some in Australy, 
twoin New Zealand, and the rest in Ameriky. They’re 
all there, ma’am, over the chimney in next room, and 
some o’ their children’s under the sofy. Molly, she 
won’t have a book to put the likenesses in. She sfys 
she ain’t genteel enough, so we keeps ’em under the 
sofy.” 

Mrs. Corke exhibited the photographs, and Hester 
was touched by the intense feeling the poor woman 
showed in speaking of her children. 

At St. Juliens, after Mr. Dudley came there, she 
had spent some of her time, not much, in visiting the 
cottages ; but she had been so determined to give, as 
she expressed it, ‘‘no countenance” to Aunt Lucy’s 
folly, that she had not even been to see the children at 
Firgrove. She had shut herself off entirely from her 
poor neighbours. Neighbours is not the word: at 
least, its modern acceptation falls short of scriptural 
meaning. If we thought of the poor as what they 
really are, our suffering brothers and sisters, we should 
feel all our little hardheartednesses and carelessness 
about them a sin. 

‘**T will come and see you again,” Hester said, in 
her stately way, to Mrs. Corke. 

‘‘Thank you kindly, ma’am,” and the stout woman 
made a profound courtesy. 

While Hester was talking, Lucy had quietly opened 
a bag she carried under her cloak, and deposited its 
contents on the chair she had been sitting on beside 
Corke’s bed. 

‘May I come in, Mrs. Corke ?” said a voice, at the 
outer door. 

Hester’s heart gave a bound; but she had time to 
recover herself. No one would have thought when 
she shook hands a minute afterwards with Mr. Dudley 
that he was any more to her than the people in the 
almshouse. 

She felt that Aunt Lucy was watching her, and 
Hester’s will was her strongest faculty. As yet no one 
had fully mastered it. 

The young clergyman’s face had looked bright 
enough as he came in; but Miss Bernard was struck 
with its downcast expression as she greeted him in 
the inner room. 

**'You have taken my patient under your care, 
I see,” he said toLucy. ‘‘ How are you this morning, 
Corke P” 





Lucy said good-bye to husband and wife, and then 
she looked for Hester. 

“The lady is reading some old rules, ma’am, about 
the almshouses. Our neighbour, Mrs. Gibbins, has 
’em in her parlour, and I was telling miss about ’em, 
and she said as she'd like to see ’em.” 

Yes; there was Hester, bending over a yellow 
faded pamphlet, full of regulations and privileges for 
the recipients of the Westering Alms—regulations and 
privileges set aside for years, and to which this frail 
record served as the marble tablet does to some forgotten 
worthy. In this enlightened age we should as soon 
dream of making such dead-paper letters live as of 
awakening the good man from his sleep by enumerat- 
ing the virtues so diligently graven on the wall. 

‘©Oh, Aunt Lucy,” Hester seemed quite animated, 
‘‘here is the most interesting old record. Thank you, 
Mrs. Gibbins; I must see it again another day.” 

Lucy was puzzled; but yet, as she walked home 
beside her, she read Hester’s manner rightly. She 
saw that her niece was determined to withhold her 
confidence. 

“Tf we are meant to understand each other, a way 
will be opened,” she said; ‘‘ till then, I must wait 
patiently. I have no right to Hester’s confidence.” 

Jonathan Corke thought Mr. Dudley a much duller, 
more silent gentleman than he had found him the 
previous evening. 

‘* Sort o’ snuffed-out way he’d got, Molly. Is’pose 
them parsons has their own werries like us poor folk.” 

Mr. Dudley was terribly worried. When he had 
spoken of his attachment for Hester, Mr. Dundas had 
given him to understand that his daughter was insen- 
sible of it, and that at present, at any rate, it would 
be best if they were parted. But Mr. Dudley’s love 
had in this separation taught him its reality; his 
future, too, had taken a more hopeful aspect; and 
when he found Hester at Westering under the care of 
Lucy Bernard, it seemed to him that his way was open. 
Hester’s evident agitation at their first meeting—the 
constraint in her manner yesterday—had given him 
hope that her father had been mistaken. Now he did 
not know what to think—he felt that reserve, 
restraint, any trace of emotion, would have been 
more encouraging than the calm ease with which she 
had greeted him to-day; and then he went back in 
thought to every word and look of Hester’s at St. 
Juliens, on which he had been feeding hope through 
the past weeks. 

‘She is not a flirt,” he said; ‘‘she is too high- 
minded, too noble.”” And then he wondered, with the 
ingenuity which lovers exert in tormenting themselves, 
whether his vanity had not misled him at St. Juliens, 
and whether she had cared for him more than for any 
other mere acquaintance. 

‘“‘T showed my own feelings plainly enough, I 
know,” he said, as he walked slowly back to the Rec- 
tory. ‘‘I never can help showing what I feel,” 
and then he told himself that Hester could use self- 
control, and that she would not have looked and 
smiled as she had looked and smiled at St. Juliens if 
she had considered him a mere acquaintance. 
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SHILOH—IMMANUEL—THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


TuEsE three names are familiar to us as connected, 
in varying degrees of closeness, with our thoughts 
of Christ. They are found in passages which are 
commonly cited as prophecies fulfilled in Him. And 
each of them, in the circumstances in which it took its 
rise, in the conflicting interpretations which haye 
gathered round it, has a history worth studying for 
its own sake by all who care for truth and accuracy 
in their knowledge of the words of Scripture, sure to 
lead us, I believe, if we follow its guidance faithfully, 
to a fuller and clearer faith. 

I. SoHrou. The word, as associated with what are 
called Messianic predictions, meets us in one passage 
only. In the prophetic benedictions which we read 
in Genesis xlix., as spoken by the patriarch Jacob 
before his death, we find him speaking thus of Judah. 
I quote, of course, from the Authorised Version :— 

‘ Pudah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise : 

Thy hand shall be in the neck of thine enemies ; 

Thy father’s children shall bow down before thee. 

Judah is a lion’s whelp, 

From the prey, my son, thou art gone up; 

He eegel down, he couched as a lion, 

And as an old lion; who shall stir him up? 

The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 

Until Shiloh come, and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” 


The current interpretation of the words is simple 
enough. Shiloh is accepted, with more or less uncer- 
tainty as to its meaning, as a name of the Messiah. 
The prophecy was fulfilled in the appearance of Jesus 
as the Christ at the time when the ‘‘sceptre”’ and the 
‘*lawgiver” had indeed departed from Judah by the 
transfer of sovereignty to the Idumzxan Herod, and 
afterwards to the Roman emperor. In the words, 
‘“We have no king but Casar,” men haye found 
the confession that the ‘‘sceptre” was, in very truth, 
no longer theirs. : 

It may give us greater freedom in dealing with the 
explanation thus offered to remember that it is entirely 
traditional. No apostle or evangelist has set his seal 
to it, or sanctioned it even by indirect allusion. Be 
it accurate or inaccurate, we are dealing only with 
the meaning which critics of this or that school have 
found in difficult and perplexing words. There need 
be no shock given to any reader’s faith, if he finds 
that that meaning does not meet the requirements of 
the passage. 

And the difficulties connected with the received 
interpretation are not slight. (1) Itcan hardly be said 
that the ‘‘ sceptre”’ had not ‘‘ departed” from Judah 
till the time of our Lord’s birth. On any fair inter- 
pretation of history its sovereignty had ceased at the 
commencement of the captivity. On the return of the 
Jews they were governed by Persian satraps, then by 
Syrian and Egyptian kings, then by rulers of their own, 
(who were, however, of the tribe of Levi, not of Judah,) 
lastly by the dynasty of the Herods. (2) Nowhere 
throughout the whole of the Old Testament is the pre- 
diction referred to as pointing to the Anointed King. No 





psalmist or prophet, however fully he may dwell on 
the greatness of the house of David, or project his 
hopes into the distant future in which he sees a “ rod 
out of the stem of Jesse,” ever alludes to this as 
the ground of his expectations. If the prophecy had 
been in this sense directly Messianic, it would surely 
have left some traces of itself in the prophetic speech 
of those who followed, or in popular traditions. (3) And 
the name itself, wherever else it occurs, is, as its very 
form might lead a Hebrew scholar to expect, the 
name of a place and not a person. It was at Shiloh 
that the tabernacle was set up after the conquest of 
Canaan. There during the whole period of the 
Judges it remained, and men went to Shiloh for the 
annual festivals and at other periods of great national 
gatherings. Long after the ark had ceased to be its 
glory, and the tabernacle itself had been removed to 
Gibeon, after it had become a by-word for a deserted 
sanctuary, it still retained a savour, as it were, of its 
former greatness. It was the residence of the prophet 
Ahijah (1 Kings xi. 29), and of the devout pil- 
grims who were going to the ruins of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, when they were murdered by Ishmael, the 
son of Nethaniah (Jer. xli. 5). There can be but 
little doubt that any Jew reading the words in the 
interval between the time when they were uttered 
and the close of the Old Testament canon, would 
have associated them, more or less closely, with the 
place so named. 

By many interpreters of our own time, accordingly, 
the passage has been rendered thus :—‘‘ The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until he comes to Shiloh.” Gram- 
matically this construction is as tenable as the other. 
So taken, the words find, it is said, an explanation in 
the fact that during the period of the journey through 
the wilderness and the conquest of Canaan Judah was 
foremost, leading the van on march, occupying the 
post of honour in the camp (Num. ii. 3; x. 14); while 
afterwards, for a long period, Ephraim, from the very 
fact that it had the tabernacle at Shiloh within its 
boundaries, rose to something like pre-eminence, if 
not to sovereignty, over the other tribes. Most of the 
critics who so interpret them are disposed to look on the 
blessings assigned in this chapter as of later date, 
inserted by the compiler of the Pentateuch, and see in 
it accordingly a prophecy after the event. Others, 
who receive it as of the remote antiquity to which it 
professes to belong, still hold that the patriarch speaks 
of the place, not of a person. There is in itself 
nothing improbable in such a supposition. He who 
had dwelt so long at Shechem, who had journeyed 
through the length and breadth of Canaan, might 
well know the name of a locality like Shiloh. Ho 
might mention it as he mentions Zidon (Gen. xlix. 13). 

But the question stil} has to be answered, What did 
the name mean as applied to the place? Why was 
the place chosen, out of all the conquered territory, 
rather than Mamre, or Bethel, or Shechem, or Gilgal, 
or Gerizim, as the centre of the religious life of the 
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nation, consecrated by the presence of the Sacred 
Tent? And the answer to the first question is not 
far to seek. In the judgment of nearly all Hebrew 
scholars the word Shiloh, though in that form used only 
as a proper name, is connected with the idea of rest, 
peace, tranquillity. What Jacob says accordingly, 
assuming the blessings to be what they purport to be, 
is that the tribe of Judah shall be fierce, warlike, 
dominant, till it gains its Shiloh, its “home of 
peace,” that then it shall be more conspicuously than 
ever the elect ruler of the other tribes, ‘‘ to him,” to 
the tribe in some living personal representative, 
‘* shall the gathering of the people be.” It does not 
connect that ‘‘coming to Shiloh” with shame and 
loss, but with the blessings of a time of peace. The 
imagery with which the prophetic benediction ends is 
not, like that with which it opens, one of war and 
terror, the lion leaping on its prey, but of peace and 


plenty, the ‘‘ ass tied to the vine,” the ‘teeth white 


with milk.” 

If such words as these had been actually spoken, 
and lingered in the memories of men, they explain why 
the Israelites, as soon as they had done their work of 
conquest, chose Shiloh for the resting-place of the Taber- 
nacle. They found a place that bore that name, that 
probably had borne it in the days of Jacob, and they 
accepted the omen. They had found their ‘‘ home of 
peace.” There they would worship the God of their 
fathers. And when Judah had thus come to Shiloh, 
that which the blessing of Jaccb had proclaimed came 
to pass. The time of pre-eminence in war was to be 
followed by a like pre-eminence in peace. Great as. 
was: to be the glory of the tribe of Ephraim, and the 
prophecy of Jacob recognises it with abundant ful- 
ness. (vers. 22—26), yet the supremacy was to rest with 
The words do not necessarily imply that the 
scept#e.and the lawgiver should depart when Judah. 
had. come to Shiloh, or even (if we take the current 
explanation) when Shiloh had come to him, but make 
that the starting-point of a career of yet greater 

lory. 
° ‘And we may see, if I mistake not, in the acts of 
David, as the king in whom the words received their 
first. great fulfilment, a yearning after one still 
grater. His whole soul is filled, in the midst of all 
the wars in which he passed his life, with the thought 
of peace and rest. He gives to his first-born son the 
name of Absalom, or ‘‘the Father of Peace.” The 
son who. is to succeed him on the throne is to be a 
“man of rest,” in whose days there is to be ‘‘ peace 
and quietness,” and therefore he is called Solomon, or 
the ‘‘ peaceful’’ one. The very city which. is to be 
what Shilohhad.been, the dwelling-place of the ark, the 
centre of:the national religious life, bears the name 
of Jerusalem, or ‘‘ the inheritance of peace.” So under- 
stood, the words ofthe patriarch, though they do not 
speak of a personal king known for some reason or 
other by the name of Shiloh, may yet be looked on as 
predictive of the future glory of the tribe of Judah, the 
forerunner of thelong line of prophecies which, after the 
house of Dayid had taken its place as representing the 
might and majesty of the tribe, spoke of its kingdom 
as. peaceful and blessed, divine and everlasting. And 
so, thongh.in another way than it had been commonly. 
understood; it took its place among Messianic. predic- 








tions, and prepared the way for one, who should be, in 
a higher, ideal, spiritual sense, what Judah was here 
described as being, historically, he ‘‘ whom his brethren 
should praise ;” to whom should be “the gathering 
of the people.” 

It was not strange that when Shiloh had been 
utterly laid waste, and was associated only or chiefly 
with the memory-of disgrace, that the whole passage 
should appear perplexing. And traces of that per- 
plexity we find in the uncertainty which obviously 
rested on its meaning, and the attempts consequently 
made by translators to evade the difficulty. The 
Jews of Palestine, brooding over Messianic ex- 
pectations, found the thought of the Anointed 
King there, as they found it even in the blessing 
which declared of another tribe that ‘Dan shall 


| judge his people,” and without an attempt at ex- 


planation, gave in the Targums, or paraphrastic ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch, which were in common use, 
the rendering ‘‘until the Messiah come.” Some of 
them, applying a system of cypher writing to the 
word, found that. ‘‘ Shiloh” corresponded to ‘‘ Mes- 
siah.” Those of Alexandria, in their Greek version, 
were less bold, and following a different reading or 
a conjectural etymology, gave ‘“‘until the things 
reserved for him shall come, and he is the expectation 
of the nations.” The Latin version, made by Jerome 
under the guidance of the Palestine Jews of the 
fourth century, gave! an entirely different derivation 
to the word, and there we read ‘till he shall come 
who shall be sent.” Later Jews have rendered it as 
‘*his son.” Luther, who probably followed the in- 
terpretation current among the German Jews of his 
time, translated it by ‘‘ the hero.” 

We are led, I believe, by a fair examination of the 
evidence to abandon what has been for a long period 
the received interpretation of this prophetic utterance. 
But it takes its place still, as I have said, in the suc- 
cession of Messianic prophecies. It connects with the 
name of Judah the future greatness of the sons of 
Jacob. It points to it as being, if not the greatest 
and strongest (that seems reserved for Ephraim), yet 
the representative tribe of all the families of Israel. 
Till it should come to Shiloh, the city of the nation’s 
‘‘ rest,” it. should. be first in authority and pre- 
eminence. And that, as has been said, was not to be 
necessarily the close of its greatness. It was. to be, 
in some way which the patriarch knew not, still. the 
object of the praises of its brethren. 

And it is at least historically interesting to note 
how the very word thus connected with the greatness 
of Judah reappears in the psalms of the wilderness 
and the monarchy. The word ‘‘lawgiver.” is one 
but seldom used in the Old Testament, and in three 
out of the six other passages in which we meet with it, 
it is associated more or less closely with the tribe of 
Judah. (1.) In that fragment of a warrior’s song 
which meets us in Num. xxi. 17, 18, we read that when 
the people found water, apparently after some united 
labour in digging through sand or rocks, they wel- 
comed its appearance with a hymn of praise. 


“Spring up, O well, sing ye unto it: 
The princes digged the well ; 
The nobles of the people digged it, 
By. the. direction of the lawgiver, with their staves.” 
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We are so accustomed to speak of Moses as the “‘law- 
giver” of Isracl, that we at once apply the word to 
him, and think of him as giving the command which 
the princes and the nobles carried into execution. But 
if we remember that neither the English nor the He- 
brew word is ever applied to Mosesin the Old Testament, 
and that it was thus associated with Judah, and that 
Judah was then recognised precisely in this character of 
hegemony over the other tribes, it will, I think, seem 
natural to refer the word to that tribe as setting the ex- 
ample of free, spontaneous toil. Even the ‘‘ lawgiver” 
tribe (in Jud. vy. 14 the word is rendered “‘ governor”’) 
had not disdained to take its share in the common 
labours. Others, however, render the clause, ‘‘ with their 
sceptre and their staves.” The reference toa personal 
authority is, I think, preferable, and, though we cannot 
insiston the sense of ‘‘ lawgiver,” yet the word was, at 
any rate, an unusual one, and in some way or other 
specially appropriated to the tribe of Judah. (2, 3.) In 
Ps. lx. 9, cviii. 9, its position is yet more remarkable. 
Both psalms are ascribed to David, but both inctude 
the same fragment of ‘apparently some older hymn, 
and the form in which it appears implies that it had 
been received as an oracle marking out, after the 
fashions of the blessings of Jacob and of Moses, the 
characteristic features of the tribes of Israel. And the 
words are as an echo of Gen. xlix. The greatness of 
the tribes descended from Joseph is acknowledged. 


“ Gilead is mine; Manassch is mine; 
Ephraim also is the strength of mine head.’’ 


But there remained for the tribe to which the king 
himself belonged its old supremacy. 


“Judah is‘my lawgiver.”’ 


Other prophecies more specifically pointing to the 
house of David might follow in rich succession, but 
this remained as the subsoil out of which they grew. 
It could scarcely have been absent from the mind of 
Isaiah when in one of the most glorious of his predic- 
tions of the future glory of his people, he uttered 
words which were to receive a higher fulfilment than 
had come within the horizon of patriarch or prophet. 


“The Lord is our Judge, 
The Lord is our dawgwer.”’—Isaiah xxxiii. 22. 


(4) The only remaining passage in which the word 
occurs is more difficult. In the blessings of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiii. 21) our version gives, ‘‘ And he” (the 
tribe of Gad) “‘ provided the first part for himself, because 
there, in a portion of the lawgiver, was he seated” 
—1i.e., as the passage is commonly explained, he re- 
ceived an inheritance which Moses had assigned him. 
But neither the Greek nor the Latin version supports 
this translation; and a more probable rendering is, 
‘“‘he saw that the chief place was his, for there a 
lawgiver’s or ruler’s portion was assigned him—i.¢c., he 
was to have the hegemony on the east side of the 
Jordan as Judah had on the west. 

II. Immanvet. This word, too, has a history of 
its own, and, both as it mects us at the time when it 
was first uttered (Isaiah vii. 14), and as interpreted by 
St. Matthew (i. 23), has a special prominence. The 
worst and weakest of the kings of the house of David 
was sitting upon the throne of Judah. Israel and 
Syria were joined in alliance against him, and aimed 











at deposing him, and appointing some ‘‘son of Tabeal,”’* 
otherwise unknown to us, asa tributary king. The king, 
and his nobles, and the people are panic stricken. Their 
hearts are moved “‘as the trees of the forest are moved 
with the wind.” And then the word of the Lord came 
to Isaiah, and bade him go with his son Shear-Jashub 
to meet the king, as he stood (probably superintending 
the preparations for defence) ‘‘ at the end of the con- 
duit of the upper pool.” The name which Isaiah had 
given to that son (‘‘ The remnant shall return”) em- 
bodied at once the threatening and the hope which had 
been ‘revealed to him, when, as in the narrative of 
chap. vi., he was.called to bear the burden ofa prophet’s 
work. He goes to the king, whose cowardice ‘takes 
the form of a sullen despair, murmuring at the doom 
which .he looks on .as inevitable, and bids him “ fear 
not, neither be fainthearted.” The confederacy which 
seemed.so threatening should come to nothing. There 
was another power mightier and more terrible in the 
background, destined to be as a scourge for the sins of 
Judah itself; but sure, before it did that work, tosweep 
away the monarchies of Syria and Israel -altogether. 
The king listens in sullen silence: and then, as if meet- 
ing the doubt and unbelief which that silence showed, 
the prophet bids:him ask ‘‘a sign of the Lord thy-God.” 
The king may choose the region of the sign. He 
may ‘‘ask it either in the depths, or in the height 
above.” Ahaz, still with a moody impatience, which 
is almost a sneer, and yet hypocritically hides itself 
under a.show of reverence, refuses, ‘‘ I -will not ask, 
neither will I tempt the Lord.” He will bear his 
doom .as he may. He will not bring himself under 
the censure of devout men by asking for any proof 
that the message which speaks of deliverance is,.true. 
And then the suppressed indignation of the prophet 
burst forth, as kindled into a white heat. 

‘‘Hear ye now, O house of David: Is it a smali 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my 
God also? Therefore the Lord himself shall give you 
a sign; Behold, a virgin shall conceive and beara son, 
and shall call his name IMMANUEL.” 

The-words have been, as was natural, very variously 
interpreted. One school confines the whole scope -of 
the passage within the horizon of the prophet’s own 
period. He points to some maiden not yet a mother, 
some one, it might be, among those who were among 
the king’s handmaids, and predicts that.a child 
shall be born of her, whose name, like those which the 
prophet gave his own children, should be the witness 
of a divine truth, proclaiming to a cowardly king and 
a despairing people, “‘Gop 1s wiTH vs.” So that 
child should be to Ahaz and his house what Isaiah’s 
sons were, ‘‘a sign and a wonder,” and as he grew to 
manhood, eating of ‘‘ butter and honey,” the common 
food of infancy, learning to ‘‘ refuse the evil and to 
choose the good,” the events that would come to pass 
should show that the name was no idle boast. Before 
he grew to man’s estate, the land which Ahaz had good 


* Who the soldier of fortune was that thus aimed at taking possession 
of the throne of Judah we can only conjecture. M. Botta’s translation 
of one of the inscriptions of Sennacherib’s monuments may, Lge 
throw light on this obscure passage of Jewish history. Speaking ef hi 
victory over the Zidonians, the Assyrian king appears as saying, “I 
placed Toubaal on the throne, and laid a tribute upon him.” Weare led 
to think of some Pheenician noble, aiming at being a subject-king, and 
foiled at first; succeeding afterwards in getting a throne for himself orfor 
his son. 
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reason to abhor should be ‘forsaken of both her 
kings.” Some who hold this view of the primary 
meaning of the prophecy accept it as having had a 
fulfilment beyond that which came within the pro- 
phet’s range of vision, even as Keble says of other un- 
conscious prophecies :— 
“ As little children dream and lisp of Heaven, 

So thoughts beyond their thoughts to those high bards 

were given.” 

Others, more thorough in their unbelief, look on the 
Gospel narrative itself as the after-growth of a mis- 
taken interpretation of what had originally only this 
limited significance. 

The general current of Christian interpretation has, 
I need not say, set in the opposite direction. It has 
seen, in Isaiah’s words, the utterance of one to whom 
was given, for the moment, a distinct foresight, both 
of the Incarnation itself and of the miraculous birth 
through which it was to be accomplished. He saw, 
as it were in vision, the Virgin-mother and the Divine 
Child. The very proclamation of such a wonder was 
itself a sign. The reference to contemporary history 
is, on this explanation, equivalent to saying, ‘‘ Within 
such time as that wondrous child would grow to 
maturity, this and that event, almost as startling as 
that birth itself, will happen, and will become in its 
turn a pledge for the greater marvel which yet remains 
to be accomplished.” 

It would be at variance with the whole spirit in 
which Scripture should be studied to pass a sentence 
of condemnation upon the many devout Christian 
thinkers who have adopted the first of these three 
methods of interpretation. For many years I was 
disposed to rest in it as affording an example of what 
pervades the whole series of Messianic predictions, the 
transfer to a higher region of words that had a primary 
historical fulfilment—of the law that whatever was 
spoken of king, or priest, or prophet, was true, with 
a perfected truth, of the Christ who had united all 
three offices in Himself. Lut the last and, if one 
may so speak, more supernatural rendering of the 
passage has much, I believe, in its favour. On the 
very ground occupied by those who reject the Gospel 
history of the birth of Christ as mythical, they, 
though they may look on the words of Isaiah as tell- 
ing of a baseless dream, cannot consistently contend 
that the meaning which Christendom has attached to 
them wae necessarily foreign to the circle of his 
thoughts. They argue that men in the first century 
of the Christian era were so possessed with this 
thought that the Messiah must be virgin-born, and 
that thus only could He escape the hereditary taint of 
human sin. that they read into the words of Isaiah a 
meaning which was not there, and half-framed, half- 
accepted, consciously or unconsciously, a history that 
corresponded to their imaginations. In no other way 
could they conceive of a true Incarnation of the 
Divine Word. But if so, it may be replied, if their 
sense of human guilt led them to that. thought, might 
not the same sense have weighed on the mind of Isaiah? 
Had not the words of the Psalmist, telling men that 
they were shapen in iniquity and conceived in sm 
(Ps. li. 5), sunk deep into men’s hearts? Did not the 
prophet himself feel that he was “‘ unclean, and dwelt 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips” (Isa. vi. 5) 


—‘‘a people laden with iniquity,” ‘‘ whose righteous- 
nesses were as filthy rags,” from the crown of the head 
to the sole of the foot, filled with ‘‘ wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying sores” (i. 4—6)? And with 
that terrible sense of a clinging, ineradicable evil, how 
was he, who was looking for a king to reign in right- 
eousness, on whom ‘the Spirit of the Lord was to 
rest” (xi. 2), whose name was to be called ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace” (ix. 6), to think of 
him as born after the laws of the common birth of 
all men, and so inheriting their corruption ? 

But assuming that this was so, that the words, as 
he spoke them, had the meaning which is commonly 
assigned to them, it does not follow that he saw it 
clearly. To the prophets of the Old Testament, as to 
those of the New, it was not given to ‘‘know the 
times and the seasons which the Father had set in his 
own power” (Actsi. 7). They “inquired and searched 
diligently what, or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ, which was in them, did signify” (1 Pet. i. 11). 
Each in his turn, Samuel when he witnessed the rise 
of David, David when he watched with hope tho 
growth of Solomon, believed that they saw already 
the dawning of the coming day. To Isaiah it might 
well seem, as to other ‘‘ men of desires,” that the time 
was at hand. When Hezekiah was born, though 
there was no marvel in the manner of his birth, he 
would seem to have looked on him as fulfilling, or at 
least foreshadowing the fulfilment of, his Messianic 
hopes. Is it too bold a conjecture that one who, 
being the child of so base a father, grew up in such 
unstained righteousness, must have had a mother 
who might well seem almost to retain her maiden 
purity in her married state? And so he bore, in a 
true though a lower sense, the name Immanuel, not 
as being commonly called by it, but as Solomon bore 
the name Jedidiah (2 Sam. xii. 25), as a mystic, 
inaugural title, the nomen et omen of his reign. So, 
thinking of one who is to be on the throne of Judah 
when the Assyrian invader is to sweep over the 
country like a flood, Isaiah describes his progress: 
‘*He shall pass through Judah; he shall overflow and 
go over, he shall reach even to the neck; and the 
stretching out of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy 
land, O IMMANUEL” (viii. 8). And then passing to 
the name whose very syllables were as an oracle of 
hope, he utters his defiance to conspirators and in- 
vaders alike. 


“ Take counsel together, and it shall come to nought ; 
Speak the word, and it shall not stand: 
For God ts with us.” 


‘* IMMANUEL” is still our watchword, the strong tower 
of our confidence and hope. 

So the life of this king for whom Isaiah hoped, 
came before him as the witness of God’s presence with 
his people. So Hezekiah was, in his day and genera- 
tion, as David had been in his, a partial answer to 
men’s hopes and cravings. So, with that failure of 
perspective which was almost the inevitable conse- 
quence of a clear intuition of future glories, with no 
prevision of times and seasons, the highest thoughts 
of redemption, the fullest Gospel promises were asso- 
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As the} pression both on the prophet’s own mind and on those 


conspicuous in the prophet’s own time. 
Apostles, before they had been taught by the ex-| whoheard them. He returns to them again (xxxiii. 
perience of frustrated hopes, believed that the second 16), but they then appear as giving the name, not of 
coming of their Lord and the end of the world were the King, but of the city over which he rules. 


indeed nigh at hand, to be looked for before the | ‘*In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem 
generation in which they lived had passed away, so , shall dwell safely, and this is the name wherewith she 
was it with the great prophet. When the true Im- shall be called, Tux Lorp our RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 
MANUEL came, when the Virgin Mother had brought; That name was to float over the walls of the New 
forth her first-born child in Bethlehem, then those who | Jerusalem as the watchword on its banner. The holy 
wrote the record of the birth saw how the old words city, that had become unholy as a den of robbers, 
had been fulfilled, and gave God thanks, and confessed was to find her righteousness in accepting the 
that “‘God” was “with” them of a truth. The, sovereignty of the righteous King. And the pro- 
IMMANUEL had at last come. phetic oracle thus given, explains, if I mistake not, 
III. THe Lorp ovr RIGHTEOUSNESS. We are| what otherwise seems arbitrary and capricious. 
carried by this name to a later prophet, and to darker When the last king of the house of David was placed 
and more troublous times. Jehoiakim sat on the upon the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, he changed his 
throne of his father Josiah, but was in all things name, we are told, from Mattaniah to Zedekiah 
utterly unlike him, ‘‘ building his house by unright- (2 Kings xxiy. 17). The mere fact of a change of 
eousness, and his chambers by wrong,” with ‘eyes name of some kind was, of course, as in the case of 
and heart” set upon his covetousness, to ‘‘ shed inno- | that of Eliakim, altered by Pharaoh Necho to Je- 
cent blood, and for oppression and for violence to do , hoiakim, only the symbol of the fact that he reigned 
it” (Jer. xxii. 13—17). And priests and princes by a new title, was the servant of a new master. But 





were, after the pattern of their king, destroying and | 
scattering the sheep of the Lord’s pasture (Jer. xxiii. 1). 
At such a time, the heart of the prophet of Anathoth 
might well have sunk within him in despair. And 
therefore the ‘‘ word of the Lord” comes to him with 
a message which bids him hope. Degradation, misery, 
exile, lie before his people. But in the end there 
shall be a better time. Taking up almost the very | 





the choice of the new name must have been a matter 
of indifference to the Chaldean conqueror, and may 
fairly be regarded as indicating a policy or pretensions 
of some kind on the part of the king himself. And 
the striking fact which we have to note is, that the 
name so chosen, Zedekiah (the Righteousness of Je- 
hovah), is, though not in sound, yet in substance, 
identical with that which had become famous by 


words of Isaiah, speaking of the expected deliverer | Jeremiah’s prophecy. It was as though he would 
by the self-same title, he declares: ‘ Behold, the! present himself to the people as the “righteous 


days come, saith the. Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King shall reign and 
prosper, and shall execute judgment and justice in the 
earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel 
shall dwell safely, and this is his name whereby He 
shall be called, THE Lorp ouR RIGHTEOUSNESS” 
(Jehovah Tsidkenu). Here, as in the case of Immanuel, 
it was not meant that any king should ever bear that 
name, or that even the anointed heir of the house of 
David, the righteous Branch, should be so known in 
the common speech of men, but that this was what he 
should be. The name should be the exponent of the 
nature. What the prophet thought of, then, was a 
king who should both be righteous and just himself, 
and the cause of righteousness in others, one to whom a 
people laden with iniquities might turn for deliverance, 
who would satisfy the strong desire of all who hun- 
gered and thirsted after a righteousness for which 
they had hitherto sought in vain. This, too, as with 
Isaiah’s prophecies, was connected with what I have 
called a failure of perspective, associated with the 
return of Israel from the north country, just as the 
promise of the ‘‘ new covenant,” the ‘new testa- 
ment,” which received its fulfilment on the night of 
the Last Supper, and has been identified by Christen- 
dom with the sum and substance of Christianity (Jer. 
xxxi. 31), was connected in his thoughts with the 
return of Ephraim, the populousness of the desolated 
cities of Judah, the rebuilding of Jerusalem ‘“ from 
the tower of Hananeel unto the gate of the corner” 
(Jer. xxxi. 18, 27, 38). 

The words thus spoken seem to haye made an im- 








Branch,” the king who was to raise up the house of 
David that had fallen, and make Judah and Jerusalem 
to dwell safely. 

Not so was the promise to be fulfilled. Those who 
had looked for the advent of the true king had still to 
ask, ‘‘ Why tarry the wheels of his chariot?” But 
though He tarried, they still waited for Him, and at 
last, in the ‘‘ fulness of time,’”’ He came, and then 
they found that what they had been looking for had 
been given to them, though not as they looked for it. 
There was One who left on men’s minds the impres- 
sions of a faultless righteousness, whom his disciples 
learnt to speak of as being pre-eminently the ‘Just,”’ 
the ‘‘ Righteous” One (Acts iii. 15; vii. 52; xxii. 14). 
They were led to see in Him, though He had died a 
malefactor’s death instead of sitting on the throne of 
Judah, the true *“‘ Branch” of the house of David, 
the ‘‘ Rod out of the stem of Jesse.” Those who be- 
lieved in Him, and loved Him, were taught by a living 
personal experience, that their inmost, highest life, 
was transmuted and transfigured into the likeness of 
His life. Christ Jesus was ‘‘ made unto them wisdom, 
and righteousness, and salvation” (1 Cor. i. 30). They 
were taught how they might become ‘“‘ the righteous- 
ness of God in Him” (2 Cor. y. 21). The words of the 
seer of Anathoth, like those of Jacob and of Isaiah, 
were raised as to a higher region, and shone as with a 
new brightness. It was true at once of the Divine 
King and of the New Jerusalem, the city of the living 
God, that the one should be called by the Name of the 
LorD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS, and the other accept it as 
the Law of its existence. 





E. H. PLumprre. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVENING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir was a golden wedding at Hornton Farm, and 
fifty people were assembled in the sixteen-roomed 
house. Well might the grandfather host laughingly | 
say that, like the patriarch, his house was too strait 
for him to dwell in. All his seven children had | 
married, and all the seven couples had been blessed 
with offspring, and of course none could be banished 
from this great family feast, and so everybody was 
there, except Aunt Martha’s husband, Uncle Graham. 
Even the last new baby was brought, the mother 
pleading that it would be nice for him to tell his 
own grandchildren that he had been present—a piece 
of maternal foresight which called forth much ap- 
plauding merriment. 

They were a pretty sight,—those strapping lads 
and winsome lasses, suddenly brought together with 
all the excitement of new acquaintance and all 
the familiarity of kindred. There were one or 
two decided conquests on the spot. Two cousins 
declared immediate allegiance to Meggy Mee, who 
had the part of grandmamma’s namesake, right hand, 
and general factotum. They followed her through 
pantry and store-room—they were faithful even in 
the kitchen. Was it for love of her good humour and 
activity, or because she had the key of the cupboard ? 
That was an impertinent query which arose among 
the other girls. 

And yet, while they all laughed and cavilled 
over Meggy’s admirers, they did not marvel at any 
adoration bestowed on Clarissa Verdon. And yet her 
claims were slighter—no good humour, no activity, 
no key of the cupboard, only a handsome, daring 
face, a glory of brown hair, and a rose-coloured silk 
in the latest mode. Olarissa came from London. 
There were two sets of cousins from the metropolis,— 
the Verdons and the Grahams; the Verdons, wealthy 
and assured; the Grahams, poor and timid. Why had 
Aunt’ Martha married Uncle Graham? What was 
there in him? An ugly man, who did not belong 
to anybody, and had no rich friends to get other 
rich friends to buy his pictures. There were only 
three Grahams; the other cousins had often heard it 
was a good thing there were no more. Tom Graham 
was quite a young man, twenty years old; the girls 
were younger. And Patty, the eldest, did not show 
much at the feast; for she was so handy with her 
needle, that her aunts gave her many opportunities of 
usefulness in their bedrooms. Lotty was only a 
child, and she sat beside her brother, and took hold of 
his hand; for her frock was so scanty and faded that 
her younger cousins did not think she could be good 
society, and so left her to herself and her brother. 
And it is to be hoped they enjoyed themselves, sitting | 


against the wall, with the great table driven up rd 
| 





front of them. As their Aunt Verdon said, it must 
have been quite a treat for them to see so much gaiety, | 
poor things! 

There was only one cousin who did not think their | 
position signified the height of enjoyment—for them! | 
From the midst of the merry group, to whose wit and 
beauty she contributed so largely, Bella Kerr often 








glanced wistfully at the pair by the wall. Ned Verdon, 
with his curly black hair and arched nose, whispered 
in her ear that plain Tom Graham did not carry his 
fortune in his face; but still Bella thoucht there was 
something in Tom’s countenance which handsome 


| Ned’s had not. Ned would never have let a little sister 


sit beside him in that awkward, cuddling way,—nay, 
Ned was often scant of courtesy to the magnificent 
Clarissa, whom he would have adored if she had not 
been his sister! And then Tom looked so pale and 
delicate,—yet not like that petulant and imaginary 
invalid, Lawrence Verdon, who played the réle of 
sufferer to such perfection, and had travelled all over 
the world in pursuit of the health which, by the help 
of hard work and temperance, he might have found at 
home. Poor Tom! she knew he was industrious 
enough already, not for himself alone, but for his 
family also, dutifully lightening the heavy burdens of 
his failing, disappointed father. And she knew Tom 
had ambitions of his own. The needs of each day re- 
quired those copies which he made from old masters, 
and those pretty bits of landscape which he contrived 
to find within easy rides from London. But tho needs 
of Tom’s soul required more. Bella had heard her 
Aunt Martha lament that Tom never would rest, nor 
take his pleasure like other young men; that, when 
he had done his copying and sketching, he made 
designs of his own, which Aunt Martha could not 
deny were very pretty, and might be as good as any- 
thing, if he had time to work: them out. And Tom 
said there never would be time, unless he began to 
make it, whether or no! Only his mother thought of 
his delicate chest, and the dreadful headaches he often 
had, and the cough that always came in winter! 
But she did not think him an invalid, who must be 
compelled to put aside his work, just because she 
could not afford a doctor to tell her so. 

Bella Kerr, who came from a midland county, had 
never seen Tom Graham until that morning, when he 
had said, ‘‘ How do you do?” and she had answered, 
“‘ Very well indeed, thank you.” ‘Therefore she felt 
rather afraid to address him, and he having been 
politely repelled by some other cousins, was now quite 
established by the wall, and little likely to make an 
overture to her. Bella sat and thought it over. He 
was certainly her cousin ; and he was a little younger 
than her—about one year; and he seemed a diffident, 
gentle youth, to whom kindness would do no harm. 
So, at last, when Ned Verdon was not looking, for 
somehow she was afraid of his mocking black 
eyes, Bella sprang up, and crossed the room to the 
Grahams, 

‘‘T’m afraid you’re rather cold out here,” she said ; 
‘* why don’t you come nevrer the fire ’” 

‘*Oh, we are very comfortable,” said Tom ; ‘it was 
a little cold at first, but the room is thoroughly warmed 
now.” 

‘*So it is,” assented Bella; ‘*I almost think it is 
nicer here than on the hearth-rug. The fire is best at 
a little distance.” 

‘* You have sat so close to it, that it has scorched 
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your face, cousin Bella,” remarked Lotty Graham, 
who was a young person of the age of ten. 

‘‘ Have I?” said Bella, feeling her cheeks, where the 
wavering flush betrayed another cause than the flame. 
‘“‘T think I have. I shall stay here till I am cooler— 
thank you,” for Tom had moved to offer her a seat. 

‘‘ Where is your sister Patty ?” she inquired. 

‘¢ Dp-stairs,” replied Lotty. ‘‘ When Aunt Verdon 
saw Aunt Kerr’s cap, she liked it so much better 
than her own, that sho hud Patty to alter hers to be 
like it.” 

‘¢ What a shame of Aunt Verdon!” said Bella, sin- 
cerely ; ‘‘she should have made Clarissa do it.” 

‘* Clarissa !” echoed little Lotty, ‘‘why, Clarissa does 
not like work, and she got Patty to put the ribbons 
through her ruffles, and she said it was good practice 
for her, because—” and here Lotty paused, for Tom 
touched her foot under the table, and Bella had suffi- 
cient tact not to inquire ‘‘ Because what?” for she 
had heard Aunt Martha tell Aunt Verdon that they 
should be very glad if they could find Patty a place 
as assistant lady’s-maid or humble companion—poor 
Patty, who was just sixteen, and as sensible as if she 
were sixty. 

‘*Do you like London, Thomas?” Bella inquired, 
vaguely, feeling the pause rather awkward. 

‘* Yes, London is a glorious place,” he answered. 

‘‘T should think it was rather dismal—all rows of 
dirty brick houses,” remarked Bella, who had never 
been there. 

‘‘Ah, but when you think of all the life in those 
dirty brick houses!” he answered, his face illumined 
by a strange light which never lit up Ned Verdon’s; 
‘‘ when you think of that, London is like the shabby 
binding of a poem written by God.” 

Bella had never heard anything like this before, and 
she scarcely knew whether it was beautiful or blas- 
phemous, only the words or the tone gave her a thrill 
like the cathedral organ on Christmas morning. So 
she started a subject which lay more within her com- 
prehension. 

**T shall soon see London, now,” said she. ‘‘ Aunt 
Verdon has invited me to return there with them. I 
suppose you often visit the Verdons.” 

‘*London isa large place,” answered Tom; ‘and 
the Verdons live at one end and we live at the other.” 

‘* At any rate, Iam sure to see you all in London. 
You will be able to come over once or twice while I 
am there,” she pleaded. 

‘*T hope you will come to see us,” said Tom, rather 
evasively. ‘* You might arrange to give us the whole 
day, and then I would take you over the galleries.” 

‘* Ah, I should like that,” responded Bella cordially, 
‘*for you must be such a good guide, because you are 
so clever about such things. Isuppose you will be a 
great artist some day.” 

‘If I’m spared, I will, please God,” said he. And 
the words sounded as lowly and reverent as a prayer. 
And somelow Bella’s eyes moistened, and the lashes 
fell over them. 

‘Tm sorry Uncle Graham is not here,” she said, 
presently. 

“So am I,” he responded; ‘‘ but father never goes 
out. He says the excitement wears him more than 


his work.” 


‘‘Perhaps he has worked too hard,” said Bella; 
‘* but at any rate you help him now.” 

** As well as I can,” he answered. 
help him better soon.” 

“I daresay you help him more than you think, 
already,” Bella said, rising in response to a call from 
Clarissa Verdon. - “But take care, Tom, and don’t 
overwork.” 

She never noticed that she called him by the familiar 
abbreviation. But he did, poor boy. And his heart 
gave a little leap, although she was only his cousin, 
and a yeur his senior ! 

‘‘T like her the best of them all, Tom,” whispered 
Lotty. 

“Yes,” said Tom, in his simple honest way, “and 
her face will do for the angel's, in my picture of 
Elijah in the Wilderness.” 

And he thought if he could only paint it as it looked 
to him that minute, there would have stood on his 
canvas a being of beauty at which the»whole world 
must gaze and wonder. 

Poor Tom! 

* 


“*T hope I shall 


* * * * * 


They were to sleep four in a room—Clarissa Verdon, 
Meggy Mee, Bella Kerr, and Lotty Graham. For the 
sake of Clarissa, they had the best of those bedrooms 
which were given up to the younger folk, and Clarissa 
also secured the good offices of her cousin Patty, who, 
to tell the plain truth, was to sleep in the little corridor. 

There was only one mirror in the chamber, and 
that was rather dim with age and damp. But Patty 
rubbed it up, till it gave back a pleasingly softened 
reflection of Clarissa’s dazzling charms, and for full 
half an hour that young lady usurped the whole of it, 
heedless of Meggy’s merry raillery. 

‘* When one has the cupboard key one needn’t mind 
one’s looks,” Clarissa retorted ; ‘‘ but for poor me, ‘ my 
face ismy fortune,’ as Ned says, and so I treasure it 
like a miser. (Patty, you’re pulling my hair!)” 

‘‘ Does it bring in good dividends?” asked mis- 
chievous Meggy. 

‘It is not invested yet,” said Clarissa, carrying on 
the metaphor; “‘I was not so weak as to take shares 
in a bankrupt baronet or a seridbling post.” 

‘* Not even to be ‘my lady?’” queried Megey. 

‘‘T should not care to be ‘my lady’ except to ‘my 
lord,’”’ said Clarissa ; ‘‘ any City man may be Sir John 
or Sir James. I-would not look at a baronet unless 
he had a good fortune to bless himself with.” 

‘*Then, Clarissa,” said Meggy, ‘‘ when a man pays 
attentions to you, do you coolly reckon up his belong- 
ings, so much for and against ?” 

‘Certainly I do,” returned Clarissa, ‘don’t you? 
Surely, now, you would never marry cousin Richard 
while you had a chance of cousin Will ?” 

“*T wouldn’t marry Will if there were not another 
man in the world,” answered Meggy, reddening. 

‘TJ daresay not,—not till he asks you,” observed the 
sceptical Clarissa; ‘‘and if I were you, Meggy, I'd 
marry as soon as I could. You're such a useful 
creature that nobody will want to push you off their 
hands. Your very brothers and sisters will like to 
keep you as an old-maid aunt for their brats. Perhaps 
you'll say next that you'd like to be an old maid, eh, 





Meggy ?” 
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‘IT won’t say anything about that; but I’d never 
marry for sake of being a wife,” said Meggy stoutly. 

‘** There’s somebody needn’t think about old maids, 
grave as she looks just now,” remarked Clarissa, 
waving her hand towards Bella; ‘‘ I know two gen- 
tlemen who are dying for ker at this moment.” 

‘“‘Perhaps I’m not dying for them!” interrupted 
Bella, scornfully. 

**And to take her to London will be quite homi- 
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cidal,” pursued Clarissa. ‘‘ I will be candid—I don't 
think she’s as handsome as I am: she’s not in the 
stately style, but she has a—a—je ne sais quoi—that 
will turn the men’s heads directly they see her. I saw 
her waste one or two ravishing attitudes this very 
night.” 

«When was that ?” 





asked Meggy. 


‘¢ She wasted them on Tom Graham,” Clarissa went 
on, regardless of his sister’s presence. 


“On Tom 
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Graham, who, whatever he may be as an artist, does | to feed her vanity with praise even from those she 

not know a pretty woman when he sees her, for he | despised. ‘‘ And what did he say?” 

never even looked at me—the booby !” ‘‘He said—he said—” stammered Lotty, seeing 
‘‘ Yes, he did, cousin Clarissa,” interrupted little | Patty’s warning face behind Clarissa’s shoulder. 

Lotty, bold to defend her brother. ‘I know he| ‘ What did he say?” stamped the beauty. “Patty, 

looked at you.” you're running the comb into my head, and I believe 
‘‘Eh, child, because he said something?” queried | you are making signs to the child. You needn’t. 1 

Clarissa, stooping forward with a gratified smile, eager | shall only laugh at whatever he was fool enough to say. 
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Tlowers must submit to common flies as well as to 
butterflies, as my poor poet used to say!” 

‘* He said,” Lotty went on thus encouraged, ‘that 
you had a magnificent face, as beautiful as Satan’s 
daughter, Sin.” 

‘‘ What does it mean, what did he mean?” said 
Clarissa, standing upright with her damask cheeks 
perceptibly paler. 

Patty came to the rescue, fearful lest a fit of hysterics 
should reveal her brother’s imprudent observation to 
the whole house. “It’s in the second book of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’” said she—‘‘ a sort of allegory. Tom read 
it to me just before we left home.” 

Clarissa’s colour slowly returned, and she laughed. 
‘‘Tt had an ugly sound,” she observed rather stiffly ; 
‘but upon my word I should not have thought Master 
Tom made such shrewd observations. What did he 
say about the others, child ?” 

‘*T think it’s scarcely fair to ask,” whispered Patty, 
deprecatingly. 

‘*Leave me alone,” said the impatient beauty. 
‘* Quick, child! Tell me what he said!” 

‘‘He did not speak about many,” answered the 
chidden Lotty. 

‘* But what did he say about any?” pursued Clarissa, 
giving her a little shake. 

‘* He said he liked Cousin Bella best,” said Lotty in 
despair. 

Clarissa shrieked with laughter, Maggy giggled, and 
even Patty smiled. 

‘*And didn’t he say any more?” asked Clarissa, 
when she was able to speak. 

““Yes, he did,” said Lotty, emboldened by her 
apparent success; ‘‘he said her face was like an 
angel’s, and he should put her in his picture of Elijah 
in the Wilderness.” 

‘* Bravo!” exclaimed Clarissa, dragging the crimson 
Bella before the antique looking-glass. ‘‘ Look up, 
look up, my dear. Look up, and behold the face of 
an angel! I wish you joy of your first conquest, 
Bella. You may drink nectar from the commonest 
cup, and then throw it away! Actually an angel, 
Bella! And, upon my word, it was no bad com- 
parison!” 

There the hard voice lowered, and the bold face 
softened, and if Tom had seen Clarissa then, she 
would not have recalled ‘‘Satan’s beautiful daughter, 
Sin,” for at that moment her own good angel came 
close to her, and whispered to her heart, ‘‘ You, too, 
might have looked like that!” 


Bella Kerr stood before the mirror. She just raised. 


her eyes to her own shadow. Her lips were trembling, 
her eyes moist, her cheeks flushed, but there was a 
glory all over her—the rosy dawn of her nobler 
nature. 

Clarissa got up and kissed her. The good spirit was 
still whispering, only fainter. ‘‘Ah, my dear,” 
sighed the city belle, ‘such compliments won’t 
brighten you up long. ‘Angels’ will sound tame. 
You'll even be glad of Satan’s beautiful daughter, 
just for a change.” And then she laughed, and the 
whisper in her heart was silenced. 

Bella and Loitty were to sleep together, and when 
they were both in bed Patty came in for the eandle, 
and after she had kissed her sister she went round and 


kissed her cousin. And Bella drew her head down 
and kissed her on both cheeks. 
* * * * * * 

Bella Kerr went to London with the Verdons, and 
spent three whole months in their elegant, shiftless 
home in Bloomsbury. The little country girl did not 
like it at first. After the conversation of the gay 
visitors in her uncle’s crowded saloon, her evening 
prayer and chapter were strange and uncongenial. 
But, alas, as night after night she never reached her 
chamber till after midnight, and then with fagged 
mind and feverish body, the simple devotions were 
first curtailed, and then forgotten. How could she 
read the Bible, when Clarissa would not stop her vain, 
frivolous chatter? Bella said to herself it would be 
out of season, profane, ostentatious, forgetting that 
whatever makes a duty out of place should be itself 
instantly put aside. And soon, in her secret heart, 
Bella shrank from the godly, humble ways in which 
she had been reared. They made such discord with 
cousin Ned’s sceptical witticisms. And cousin Ned 
and some other gentlemen said she would be such a 
charming girl when she had outgrown all the Metho- 
distical cant with which the parsons kept down the 
good people in the country. And Bella thought she 
should like to be a charming girl! 

She saw Tom Graham only thrice daring that long 
stay in London. First, he was waiting at the coach- 
office when she arrived,—but so was Ned Verdon. 
And Ned hooked her arm through his, and did not 
ask Tom to accompany them. Next time she saw 
him at his own home, where, with some difficulty, she 
prevailed upon Ned to take her, She spent the day 
there. Ned left her in the morning, and called for 
her at night. It was such a gloomy, poky place—in 
a back street in Finsbury—and the rooms were so 
small and low, and smelt so stuffy! And worst of all, 
what with care, and hard work, and fretfulness, Aunt 
Martha had lost not only all her loveliness—that were 
but a small loss—but all her lovableness, and could 
not conceal her suspicions that her niece had only 
come to spy out the barrenness of the land, and carry 
away a pitiful report to the rich relations in Blooms- 
bury and the country. Bella thought Tom must have 
a hard time of it, especially now his sister Patty had 
gone to her first situation, and all the household com- 
fort depended on the repining, muddling mother. She 
was glad to go out with him—away to St Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Tower. And Tom was so con- 
siderate and pleasant, and somehow so much politer 
than Ned and Lawrence, with all their West-End 
polish and habits of good society. But when she 
ventured to say something to that effect during her 
homeward ride with cousin Ned, it was met with such 
a torrent of mocking raillery that she trembled to 
mention Tom again. 

But once more she saw him. One Sunday evening 
he actually presented himself at the Verdons, to ask 
if his cousin Bella would like to hear that famous 
preacher, George Whitefield, in his new chapel at 
Moorfields. Aunt Verdon began to make excuses; 
but Bella said she would go, for there was something 
in Tom Graham’s quiet eyes that brought up her own 
godly home so vividly to her, that she could have 





cried to feel herself alone in the midst of that gay, 





























* quiet face,—all softened and attuned her spirit for the 
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thoughtless family, with their flaunting candelabra 
and worldly music, arresting the shocked attention of 
the worthy folk passing to divine service. Helia went 
off to put on her hat and mantle, and as she came 
back, threading her way among the trains of tha ladies, 
and the lazily outstretched feet of the men, towards 
her young cousin, sitting apart and silently watching 
the gaudy scene, she somehow thought of an old 
black-letter-book she had read at her grandfather’s, 
in which good John Evelyn described his last glimpse 
of the profligate court at Whitehall. 

They had to hasten in order to arrive at the chapel 
in time. They got a seat not far from the pulpit, 
whence Bella could see the sea of eager, upturned faces 
below. Bella never forgot that night, though she lived 
to try to forget it. She never forgot the hymn—a 
new one that she had not heard before, which Tom 
whispered was written by one of those brothers 
Wesley, at whom the world was just beginning to 
wonder. Often afterwards it echoed throngh her mind, 
—in strange places, too, theatres and ball-rooms, and 
wan midnight vigils :— 

* One family we dwell in Him, 
One church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of death. 
One army of the living God, 
To His command we bow: 
Part of His host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now.” 


Bella had heard much beautiful music since her arrival 
in London ; but for her none had sucha mystic charm 
as that burst of voices, with the one voice beside her 
clear and sweet, although so low. The very thought 
of her cousin’s obscure, patient life,—the vague, tender 
yearning of her woman’s heart over the pathos of his 


sermon, so that the voice of George Whitefield seemed 
like the voice of God in her own soul. And life sud- 
denly looked such a serious, happy thing, so different 
to the tinsel existence in her uncle Verdon’s house. 
Alas! it was only a peep within the veil, but in the 
end it was not given for nothing! 

When they left the chapel, it was a rough and stormy 
night, and they had enough to do to hold their cloaks 
round them and keep up the umbrella, so there could 
be little conversation. But Bella spoke so warmly of 
the enjoyment she ‘had, that Tom ventured to ask if 
she would like to go again next Sunday, because ifso, 
he would gladly call for her. And Bella promised, 
thinking she would be heartily glad of such a profitable 
escape from the vain Sabbath evenings in Russell 
Square. And they said good-bye at the Verdons’ 
door, and in the flare of their flambeau, Tom Graham’s 
face looked so bright and happy. 

Alas, alas, Bella had not reckoned on the light fire 
of persecution she was called to endure through the 
week. Ned feigned to check himself in his genteelly- 
profane sallies, because such manners were not like 
‘* the good young men at Moorfields.” And when Bella 
chanced to laugh or to utter a harmless joke, Clarissa 
asked ‘‘ if that was permitted to one of George White- 
field’s saints?” And Ned made himself very agree- 
able all that week, though he never missed an oppor- 
tunity to throw in a spice of mockery about the last 








Sunday evening. And then for the next Sunday even- 
ing, he got invitations for a soirée at the house of a 
literary lion of noisy fame; and Bella was so charmed 
by the celebrated names that would be there, that the 
echo of George Whitefield’s voice grew faint, and at 
last she consented to leave an excusing message for 
poor Tom. 

More than once, amid the hollow compliments of the 
gay assemblage, she thought of him contentedly trudg- 
ing through the frost from Finsbury, only to receive a 
cold apology from a half-inso'ent lackey. She knew 
exactly how he would look when he found she had 
failed him, how he would bow his head and say no- 
thing, but go away, and perhaps stand silent amid the 
joyful praises at Moorfields. She thought she would 
write to him in a day or two. 

But next Tuesday there came a command for her to 
return home. Handsome Ned looked so sorry when 
he heard it, and was so grave all the day after. And 
in the twilight he caught Bella alone in the library. 
And there he told her that tale which makes the dullest 
woman’s heart beat faster,—how he loved her,— 
how he could never love another in the same way. 
How she had taught him more respect for religion than 
he had ever known before (poor vain child! how could 
she believe him ?), and how he thought she could make 
him anything she liked, if she would only take him 
in hand. And with these more elevated sentiments 
he mingled tempting baits concerning his prospects at 
the Bar, and his father’s late success in speculation. 

And the end was that Bella Kerr left London with 
a ring on her finger, and an asstred promise of speedy 
return. 


Hornton Farm again. But the grandfather and 
grandmother were gone, and Meggy Mee was mistress 
there, a maiden lady, as Clarissa had prophesied. A 
happy, useful woman, gaining more love from her 
servants than some women win from their daughters. 
And seldom without willing guests. 

There were two visitors on that New Year’s Day 
when the snow was thick on the ground. At least, a 
lady and gentleman arrived, but the gentleman only 
stayed to change his travelling dress for evening cos- 
tume, and then went away. They were London 
people, and had journeyed in considerable state with 
a man servant and a maid, and heaps of luggage, 

Meggy Mee led the lady into the tea parlour, where 
a comfortable meal was provided. But the town 
madam seemed weary and ill-at-ease, and presently 
asked for her room, declining Meggy’s company there, 
or any attendance beyond her own maid’s. And 
Meggy at last ceased her hospitable offers, bade her 
guest good night, and put away her bohea and sweet 
cakes with a sigh and a little shake of the head. 

But even the maid was not kept long in waiting. 
As soon as she had unfastened her mistress’s hair, and 
robed her in her flowered dressing-gown, she was 
peremptorily dismissed. Yet the lady seemed in no 
hurry to retire to rest. 

She was still a young woman, not more than forty, 
and the haggard wanness of her face was by no 
means that of years, or even sickness. It gave the 
idea of constant indulgence in paints and similar per- 
nicious adornments, of late hours and irregular diet, 
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of strong whims, strongly thwarted. When carefully | whether God gave everybody a soul, or made some 
dressed and pleasantly excited, she might still be a| just to fill the world, and then perish. But Bella 


handsome woman. 
loneliness, she was only a ruin, and not a ruin gently 
made by Time, but rather one laid waste by fire. 

She awaited the tardy return of her lord and master, 
gone to some heavy dinner among the hard-drinking 
squires of the neighbourhood. 


steady servants of that regular family: and perhaps 
she had some lingering, womanly wish to screen him 
as much as possible from the censure of the strict and 


maidenly household. Be that as it may, she felt the | 
time hang heavy on her hands, and looked around | 
But the room | 


for something to lighten its passage. 
was one of those old-fashioned dormitories which are 
meant for nothing but sleep. There were only one or 
two books, and the lady read their titles and dropped 
them wearily—the Holy Bible and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress had nothing to do with her. She sauntered 


round the room, cirrying her candlestick in one delicate | 


hand, and absently passing the other over the carved 
fronts of the tall cabinets. Suddenly she paused. 
At the end of the room farthest from the dainty white- 
draped toilet table which had been prepared for her, 
stood another, bearing an ancient mirror in a smooth, 
ebony frame. The light which she carried fell full on 
her face, and she saw her own reflection. But why 
should it make her start and shudder? Why? 

Because, as if the ghost of her own youth had 
suddenly looked over her shoulder, she saw beside that 
passionate, hollowed visage, the memory of a fresh, 
fair face, which to one had seemed even as the face of 
an angel! Because suddenly in front of that old 
mirror Bella Kerr, and what she might have been, 
stood face to face with Mistress Edward Verdon, and 
what she was. 

She sat down on the chintz-covered ottoman before 
the looking-glass, and covered her face with her hands, 
and thought over that night when last she slept in 
the grim old chamber. The fifty who had gathered 
under that roof-tree then, where were they now ? 

What of Clarissa Verdon, with that strange, strong 
beauty which does not fade, but ripens P—Clarissa, 
with her clever head and sharp tongue—Clarissa, 
overwhelmed with that terrible flattery which is only 
the mask upon a death’s head—poor Clarissa, none 
the less a lost woman, because she was a prince’s 
favourite ! 

What of her brother Lawrence? So handsome and 
so refined in his valetudinarian youth. A Sybarite 
who shivered in the summer breeze, and might only 
feel the softest, and taste the finest that wealth could 
buy. Why did he lay up no love for himself in those 
times? For dark days came, when the mind grew 
weaker than the weak body, and yet strengthened it 
with that terrible strength for which men knew no 
cure but the lash and the chain. And Bella shuddered 
to think of the cell in Bedlam, and the rustling straw 
and the roaring curse! 

And what of handsome Ned? Bella’s head bowed 
lower. This was he who had said she might make 
him anything she liked, if she would but try—this 
sodden, bestial man, who sometimes made her wonder 





But sitting there in careless | 


Such complaisance | 
was no wifely habit on her part. But she did not, 
know how his degradation might be received by the | 





did not think that just now—she thought of him as 
he looked in the Bloomsbury library twenty years 
before, and of all the aspirations she then had for his 


sake, and all their miserable failures. Bella had been 
true to her husband, according to the outward truth 
acknowledged by the heartless women of her circle, 
but not true with a truth she could bear to think upon 
along with the remembrance of the whispers of that 
far-off summer night. He had loved her better than 
she had ever loved him, and in his breast there still 
lingered a maudlin fondness, while she had only a 
quiet contempt. Poor Ned! poor Bella! 

‘Best to be dead!” she cried in her agony of re- 
membrance and remorse. And as she so cried out, 
she thought of a grave not very far off where Tom 
Graham waited for the resurrection morning, A lowly, 
lonely grave—a little apart from the tombs of his 
kindred—with just a name upon it, and an old date, 
nearly twenty years ago; for Tom Graham had died 
young. 

‘*He was the last who cared for my soul!” cried 
Bella, as in one flash of unspeakable anguish the 
dead lad’s face smiled on her; and the very sound 
of the Moorfields hymn rung in her ears. Some- 
how, none of her bitterest memories brought such an 
exquisite pang as that; but then the blessed tears 
came too. 

Presently she grew calmer, and when her sobs 
ceased she crossed the room and rang her bell. But 
she had retired to the gloomy recesses of the great 
settle, her face shaded by her hand, when her maid 
obeyed its summons. 

‘* Willis,” she said, ‘“‘ have I not heard the name 
of Graham since I have entered this house ?” 

‘*Yes, madam,” replied the waiting woman, ‘‘ that’s 
the young person as sits with Miss Mee, and seems a 
sort of companion, like.” 

‘Will you give my compliments to Miss Mee,” 
pursued the lady, ‘‘and tell her I shall be eternally 
grateful if she will allow Miss Graham to come to me.” 

The words were but the form of affected politeness. 
Yesterday she would have used the same for the 
loan of a fan. But to-night they were sincere. 

Miss Graham made no delay. When she came, she 
was but a slight woman of thirty, and wore a 
white muslin apron. But the stately lady rose from 
the sofa, and opened her arms, and kissed her. 

‘* You are my cousin Lotty ?” she said. 

‘*Yes, I am Lotty,” said the other. 

‘«¢ And do you remember when we were in ths room 
together before P” asked Bella. 

‘* Yes, indeed, I do,” she answered, with a smile 
quickly breaking over her sweet face. ‘‘ I remember 
it as though it were yesterday !” 

‘‘ There huve been great changes,” said Bella. 

‘© Yes, indeed,” said Lotty. 

‘‘Do my uncle, and aunt, and Patty still live?” 
inquired the lady. 

‘* Yes, and my mother enjoys good health,” said the 
young woman. ‘‘ Patty is a sad invalid. She met 
with a severe accident in saving the life of one of her 
lady’s children; and so my lady kindly allows her a 
pension; and she lives with my parents. My poor 
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father has been fit for nothing since Tom was taken. 
You know that Tom is gone, ma’am?” 

** Yes,” faltered Bella, *‘I heard of his death; but 
—but I was travelling at the time—it was just after 
my marriage. I suppose you scarcely remember him, 
Lotty ?” 

‘‘Ah, madam,” said the other, ‘‘if angels be at all 
like what they were on earth, I should know him if 
he stood here this minute.” 

So would Bella, and perhaps he did stand there, 
though they could not see him. 

‘*T remember he was always delicate,” said Bella; 
‘and was he long ill at the last ?” 

‘*No; he gave up work only a day or two before he 
died,” she replied. ‘‘ The pencil fairly dropped out of 
his hand ; he was afraid of over self-indulgence. Ah, 
there never was anybody as good as Tom!” 

‘‘Tt was hard that he should die so young,” said 
Bella. ‘‘ Did he cling to life?” 

**I can scarcely say,” answered Lotty. ‘‘He had 
seemed rather sad for some time before—as if some- 
thing troubled him. Patty says there was a far-off 
look on ‘his face, as if he were waiting for something. 
Patty never wearies to talk of him. Her lady kindly 
gave her leave to come and nurse him.” 

‘Did he feel sure ho would go to heaven ?” whis- 
pered Bella. 

‘“‘He had heaven safe in his own soul,” said the 
sister. 

‘* And I suppose he never deserted Mr. Whitefield’s 
ministry P” queried the other. 

‘*Never,” replied Lotty: ‘he was at Moorfields 
the last Sunday before he died. He thought a great 
deal of that good man; and when there used to be 
accounts of the conversions under him, I’ve heard 
Tom say that by God’s blessing he hoped mary more 
might heed the very echo of Whitefield’s words, after 
his living voice was silent.” 

‘* Did he finish ”” and Bella paused, with a chok- 
ing in her throat—‘‘ Did he finish a grand picture 
that I saw him begin at Finsbury—a picture of Elijah 
and the angel?” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered Lotty, smiling with reverent 
delight at this recollection. ‘He finished it; but it 
was odd he never thoucht so himself. He was 
always touching it up. It was not sold until after his 
death.” 

‘*T suppose he never spoke of me,” said Bella, in a 
very soft, subdued voice. 

“‘No,” replied the other, venturing to take the 
white, jewelled fingers. ‘‘I’ve often wondered over 
that; for I never forgot you, cousin Bella. I thought 
you were so very beautiful.” 

They sat silently, hand in hand, for some time. 
Then Bella gently rose, and Lotty Graham withdrew. 

That night appeared the first leaf from the seed 
planted by faithful love. That night there was joy in 
heaven over a sinner that repented ! 

Oh, it is hard to repont !—hard, hard, to find our 
souls suddenly torn from all the ties we have linked 
about us. Hard to have no familiar face which would 











not scoff if we opened our hearts. Hard to climb the 
heavenward path over the ruins of old habits and 
associations. But the grace of God has strength for 
hard things. 

It strengthened Bella. The change began the very 
next day, so that cousin Mee thought she had been 
wrong in her first impressions of her visitor. Ned 
Verdon, too, was almost startled by his wife’s gentle- 
ness; indeed, it half-sobered him. And the Hornton 
villagers long remembered the grand town lady, who 
looked so sad and said so little, but left such con- 
siderate kindnesses behind her. 

And then Bella went back to London, with two 
daisies gathered from a graye, folded in her Bible. 
She did not look at them often,—only sometimes, when 
the world seemed very bitter and heartless. She 
showed them to her husband, and spoke of their dead 
cousin. And Ned Verdon listened quietly, and then 
slipped his arm round her waist, and kissed her. 

But it was up-hill work. God’s mercy is infinite ; 
but He does not always choose to lift our self-made 
burdens from us. With patient devotion, Bella might 
rekindle the perishing torch of her married love, until 
Ned absolutely preferred a quiet evening with her to 
the jolliest club-dinner. But she could not make 
their hearts and lives one, as should be the hearts 
and lives of man and wife. Still, out of that broken 
sympathy, out of that necessary loneliness, there 
grew the pitiful yearning reverence of the higher 
nature fcr the lower, —the passionate, remorseful 
tenderness of the one who goes forward for the one 
who is left behind. And Ned had some faint intuition 
of this, and there was sometimes a look in his eyes, 
bleared and faded now, that made Bella go away and 
hide herself to weep. 

It came to an end at last. He was carried into his 
own house, thrown from his horse almost at his very 
door. Like a dead man, he lay for days; and like a 
dead woman, his wife walked to and fro. Was this 
to be all? No parting at the gate of the valley of the 
Shadow P—no last word for a pledge to keep through 
the solitude afterwards? Kneeling in the middle of 
the room where lay the unconscious body, she asked 
this of her Father. And at the very last, her prayer 
was granted, and her heart was satisfied. 

‘God bless you, my Bella!” 

And that was all. 

. * 7 * * . 

Long years after,—years of quiet, solitary duty,— 
Mistress Verdon slept once more in the old room at 
Hornton. And the chamber was strangely chill, and 
the servants went and came softly,—as if a footfall 
could disturb one whose only awakening would be 
the trump of God! 

There came one gentle old woman—very aged, 
though she was years younger than the dead. She 
drew the covering from the calm face, and held it 
aside, while she gazed. Then she tenderly put it 
back, and whispered to herself— 

‘She looks like an angel once more; and now she 
is one.” 

ISABELLA F'YVIE. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Hark! it is the angels fair 

Fill with hymns the midnight air, 
Jocund they the carol lift, 
Heralding their Lord’s great gift. 


Still +o faith those anthems ring, 


Still the years that birth-night bring, 


And the cry is now, as then, 
Praise to God, good-will towards men. 


Twine the holly in your homes, 
Christ in the boon Christmas comes, 
Speaking words of kindly cheer, 
Joy ye with Him, and revere! 


He who made the water wine, 
And the sad to blithely shine, 
Woke the dead from slumbers (im, 
Calls you forth to feast with Him. 


Put the sordid life aside, 

List the bells of Christmas-tide, 
Let your answering hearts be fice 
To return the timely glee. 


Long ago the chorus pealed 
’er the shepherds in the field, 
Once in the far East away, 
Baby Christ in manger lay. 


Yet the ages do not pale 

Aught the beauty of the tale, 
And He comes again this merr, 
Virgin’s darling, newly born. 


Living, loving, still Thou art, 

Give us of Thy childhood part ; 
Toward Thy wisdom clement, pure, 
Train our judgments immature. 


Sing, exult, but bow the knee, 
Under heaven sole Saviour He ; 

Of none other name we say, 

Thou art Life, and Truth, and Way. 


Reigns He now in light eterne, 
Where the seraphs round Him burs; 
But still bears a sanguine stain, 
As of Lamb that had been slain. 


Fills He there no lonely thron, 
No bliss brooking but His own ; 
Sainted hosts for whom He died 
Serve for aye the Crucified. 


And for earth His pity bleeds, 
Amongst men His Spirit pleads ; 
Mary’s Son the same to them, 
Tender Babe of Bethlehem. 


Lips repeat that song amain, 
Lives beat to the starry strain ; 
Magnify the angels’ mirth, 
Praise to God and peace on earth. 


Sound abroad the burden grand, 
Roll it over sea and land ; 

Peace on earth, good-will to inen, 
Glory to High God. Amen. 


Josepu Termay. 
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FIRESIDE HOMILIKES. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
No. ITI. 


‘““ WELL, Margey, there’s:no fear of a sacred in- 
stitution now. Last Sunday, preaching in London; 
the Sunday before, helping poor Lacey in his terrible 
bereavement; and the Sunday before that, laid up 
with neuralgia. I think we’ve earned our homily 
to-night. And so we are to talk about Christmas, are 
we?” 

‘* Something about Christmas, please, papa.” 

**O, I see. That sly emphasis means, I suppose, 
not exactly the main subject, but some of those side 
ones which come with it. How is that, Margey?” 

No answer, but a long look up at tho wall. 

‘“‘“What is it? O, again I see; that lovely picture 
of Andreadel Sarto’s., Then I conclude I am to speak 
of the Onmzp Jesus. The tight-clinging squeeze tells 
me yes.” 

Well: First, then; let us put the Holy Child in 
His right place.. I’m going to take Margey’s hint, 
and talk to-you ofthe ways of representing Him, and 
the beautiful visions which:art has given to our race, 
with Him as their subject} but, before I do, let ussee 
how we'ought.to feel:towards the Holy Child. 

Notice; then, dear ones, that the Holy Child has no 
existence now. You:can’t pray to the Child Jesus, 
because*there is*mo: such person. It was simply a 
former state‘of Him, who now reigns, perfect man, 
in His Father’s glory. He himself is for us what He 
is now, not what'He was once. If you or I pray to 
Jesus, we can only pray to Him at the right hand of 
God, exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour. To pray 
to Him as a child, to pray to Him as on the cross, is 
to pray to a mere» thought, a mere fiction: Such 
states of His are; you see; not objects of adoration for 
us ; but theysare:most blessed objects of remembrance 
and of contemplation. Jésus as'a-child: behold one 
of the most‘ beautiful objects on which the imagina~ 
tion of mam cam be fixed andemployed. The only 
human child who: has ever been sinless and spotless: 
All children are comparatively sinless; but this one 
was absolutely so. And then there are several things 
which give the: contemplation even more of human 
interest. Ou the one hand, this child was born of 
a humar mother. Asa child is like its mother, so on 
the other hand it may be said, when the:child is the 
principal thing to be thought of, that the mother is 
like the»child:) Something of the pure and holy and 
loving: counténance*which this flower of children had, 
must’ His: mother also have had, and must have 
thereby'been:the:flower of maidens. And so, my dar- 
lings, you have at once thematerials for the: loveliest 
of all creationsof human art. Foremost among all 
the pictures in the world:for beauty are: those of 
Jesus, the flower of childteny and Mary, the-flower of 
maidens and mothers. Almost every one who has 
travelled has: got together*some favourite forms of 
this lovely group; On the*walls of this room are no 
less thantwelve; by different painters, collected during 
almost asmany*wanderings of mine. 

Before-we speakiof them, we will mention another 





source of intense interest in the figure of the Child 
Jesus. In that infant form dwelt the Godhead; and the 
greatest and noblest of painters have ever borne this 
in mind; have made the baby face, while all human in 
its tender beauty, yet, as well, something more than 
human. Look at that first and grandest of all such 
representations, the ‘‘ Madonna del Sisto” of Rafael. 
Yes, Margey, there it is, that large splendid lithograph, 
which I shall never repent having bought when I was 
at Dresden, where the immortal picture is. Look at 
the glorious infant. Does not the very Godhead burst 
from those lips and those wonderful large eyes? No 
other painter ever imagined a face like that. If you 
saw such a child as that, you would almost say, as the 
beloved disciple said to Peter, ‘‘It isthe Lord!” And 
the mother, too. How remarkable it is that Rafael, 
living among all the error and nonsense which Rome 
has accumulated round her, should have painted such 
an exquisitely simple form, a form and face saying 
nothing but, ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord!” 
And yet there is no want of grandeur; she knows 
that she has been the mother of the Divine Child— 
every feature speaks of it—and before the mighty 
truth she is subdued and humble. No such woman 
has ever before been painted, nor since. The hour 
which conceived the Madonna del Sisto was the noon- 
tide point of human genius. 

Now let me point out, darlings, one thing in the 
representations of the Holy Child. He is all pure— 
without sin: in His blessed body there is no room for 
shame. And all the greatest painters, in their greatest 
pictures, have taken account of this. As our first 
parents in Eden, so the Infant Jesus is wholly naked. 
There is no reason, when we represent the ideal of 
Him, for veiling that human form which in itself, and 
apart from sin, is very good. Bear this in mind, for 
we shall have to recur to it when we speak of tho 
group enlarged. 

Now next, for we are yet concerned only with the 
mother and child, look up at that exquisite but 
quaint idea of Francisco Francia’s. The mother 
stands in a field of flowers, looking down with ad- 
miration and reverence on her Child, who is lying on 
the green sward, looking up at her with a face beam- 
ing with love and heavenly benignity. ‘he picture 
will show what variety there was in the conceptions 
of the beautiful group; and you will be glad to hear 
that between this painter and the young Rafael there 
was the closest and most admiring friendship. 

Another of his there is on the wall—a lovely Ma- 
donna and Child, from the gallery of Prince Bor- 
ghese at Rome. It is almost singular among those 
which we have here, for it is in colours. I saw a 
water-colour painter making that copy in the gallery, 
and I bought it. It is Francia’s very best. Notice 
the exquisite colours, the deep crimson of the Virgin’s 
inner vest, overlaid by the rich blue of the outer robe 
which envelopes her head, and flows down to her feet. 
Then remark the heayenly clearness of her com- 
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plexion, shared by the blessed Child who sits in bright tions; but there you have several of them, and in my 


nakedness on her lap, resting his hand in hers, while 
her other,clasps him round in closest affection. Secalso 
how Francia falls beneath Rafael in the full expression 
of both human and divine. There were thirty-four 
years difference between them: representing thirty- 
four years, as yoa will see when you come to read 
the history of art, of great and rapid progress. 

But now look up, little women, and gaze for awhile 
at that quaint picture, with gold ground and heavy 
ornamented frame. There sits a stiff Virgin, certainly 
without any claim to beauty, with a queer indented 
glory round her head, and her hands up, as in adora- 
tion; and on her knees a perfectly lovely Child, 
asleep, painted with the most elaborate care, almost 
like enamel on porcelain. That little picture I bought 
at Venice in 1846, and it was certified to me as being 
by Bartolomeo Vivarini, i.e., as painted about 1480. 
It may serve to you asa specimen of the hard, early 
style of that Venetian School, not without great dawn- 
ing:promise of tenderness, and the good symptom of 





dibgent and religious carefulness. 
If I-weresto take you back, Margey, to the Ma- 


box of photographs many more. It is only won- 
derful how he devised so many attitudes and cireum- 
stances under which to place them,—all beautiful, 
though not all equally beautiful. One of the most 
lovely is that known as the ‘‘ Madonna di Gran Duca,” 
now in the Royal Palace at Florence. It seems as if 
the painter had poured his whole soul of tenderness 
into this group. The Divine Child is sitting on His 
mother’s hand, the lines of His figure almost coin- 
ciding with those of hers. Contrary to Rafael’s usual 
practice, he is wound about the breast with a band of 
full drapery. She looks down on Him with a coun- 
tenance full of reverence and love, while with her 
other hand she steadies his body, holding it under the 
arm. His little hand rests lovingly on her bosom. 

And now, my darlings, I think we had better ro- 
serve the larger groups of the Holy Family, of which 
there are some yery lovely examples, for another of 
our evenings. 

I see it is getting late, and the Laceys, poor things, 


| who have just now small comfort at home, are coming 
‘in to prayers, to help us sing, ‘* Untows a Child is 
donnas of Radacl, we might spendall night in descrip- | 


born.” 





HOPPETY BOB’S CHRISTMAS TREAT. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


Asvone -gets oldjpresent Christmas festivities are 
chiéfly enjoyable -as»reminders of merrier Christmas 
meetingsin the past—unless there are children amongst 
the guests, in whose unblunted fun one can get child- 
like enjoyment by proxy. As I sat ata childless table 
during the just past Ghristmas, with middle-aged and 
old people-about:me:making-believe to be merry in a 
languidly-elephantine fashion—‘‘ joking” over mince- 
pies which ithey could only:nibble like mice, through 
dvead of dyspepsy—I remembered, half-regretfully, a 
Christmas:night I:once spent:in Raymont’s Folly. 

Our common ‘friend ‘the curate had told me that 
Hoppety Bob intended to:give a Christmas treat to his 
pupils,:and I had obtained Bob’s permission to be 
present. at it. The independent little fellow, however, 
stipulated that Iishould be present only as a guest. I 
might help him«wait:upon the children, if I would be 
so. kind, but I must:not contribute, pecuniarily, to 
their entertainment. He had saved up a few shillings 
for his feast, and wished to have the pleasure of play ing 





soleAmphitryon. ‘*Some of the fathers and mothers,” 

he added, apologetically, ‘‘ will look in, perhaps, and 
they’ll take it kinder of you to look in like one of | 
theirselves, than if you come to help to pay. Poor | 

folks—some poor folks, that is—like to haye money | 
giv ’em, but they like, too, to feel as if those who’ve 
got a bit more money than theirselyes didn’t come 
amongst ’em jest to giv’em money, us you might give | 
a hungry dog a bone. We're all children of the | 
same God, ain’t we, sir? and if He’s giv’ more to | 
some than tothers, that’s no reason why they should | 
look down on them as is worse off, as if they wasn’t 
the same flesh and blood. You'll excuse me, sir—I 

know you don’t think the worse of me because I don’t 

make much and live in a place like this—but you'll | 





understand, sir, that I’d-rather -give ‘the little uns 
their feed myself, an’ that we shall-all on.us»be very 
proud if you'll come an’ take your teavwith us.” 

Six o’clock P.M. was the hour atrwhich Hoppety 
Bob had ‘invited his Christmas -guests*tosassemble. 
Of course, I took care to get to:the Folly:atwix sharp. 
It was one of the dreary Christmasinightssso»common 
in London—cold, with a marrow-=freezing'drigzle. In 
spite of cork-soles and brisk»walking; thesticky mud 
on the»payement turned one’s feet:touee. "Lhe-blazing 
publics«were the only bright things»to.beseen, and, 
crammed as they were with half-drunken brawlers, 
theirs‘was.a very dismal brightness. Quite:drunken 
unfortunates were howling «snatches,of song, and 
cannoning off from almost-every footspassenger they 
passed as they waltzed:with oneanother on the miry 
side-paths. Roug’is were loafing about, rejoicing in 
the thickening fog. Tall black policemen were stand- 
ing at corners, glancing up and down; and stolidly 
meditating, perhaps, on the small amount of merri- 
ment to be found in a London constable’s Christ- 
mas. 

In the Folly, as elsewhere, the inhabitants had 
| taken more beor than was good for. them (however 
| they might have fared for beef), but Bob’s little enter- 
| tainment was acting outside as well as inside as a 
promoter of good- -will. “There’s.a swell come to 
Hoppety’s tea-squall,” said the bricklayer’s labourer 
with a grin, but he said it with less than his usual 
crustiness. His own poor little ones were going to 
take tea at the dwarf’s, and, since the treat would 
cost him nothing, he was graciously pleased to regard 
their unwonted enjoyment with as much complacency 
as if he had given it to them. 

30b’s room was crammed with youngsters: far 
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more had come to his tea than generally came to his 
teachings. The guests had brought their own seats— 
those of them, that is, who had seats. The majority 
squatted wherever they could find sitting-room, like 
a swarm of frogs. The Folly had also contributed a 
curiously composite tea-service of cracked mugs, cups, 
and saucers—the last also to be used as drinking- 
vessels. Tea had been made in the big black kettle— 
another loan—that brooded on the glowing fireplace 
like a black swan uponitsnest. The ‘‘ cheeks” of the 
grate had been taken out, but still the kettle covered 
the whole fire. Bob had just finished cutting bread- 
and-butter, and sat at his table between two piles of 
it that almost overtopped his head. He smiled a wel- 
come as he sat there like a ticket-clerk at his pigeon- 


hole, and beckoned me to a seat of honour which he 
had reserved for me at his right hand. 

‘*Now then, children,” said Bob, ‘‘ stand up, an’ 
let’s sing a blessin’.” Up the little things jumped, 
and managed to stammer after him, in often-extem- 
porised tune and time, and syllables also,— 

“ Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
Thy creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee.” 
‘‘Now then,” Bob went on, ‘here’s the grub; so 
come an’ help yourselves; an’ let the littlest uns come 
first. Don’t be shamefaced; p’r’aps I can find some 





| more when that’s gone. And now, sir, p’r’aps you'd 
| kindly help me pour out the tea, an’ then we’ll haye 





a cup ourselyes. I’d haye had my pot out for you, 
but I thought you'd like to take it with the 
kids.” 

So Bob put the brown sugar and the blue milk into 
the motley equipage, and I poured in the tea, and the 
children nearest the table passed it on to their fellows, 
and for some minutes the room was like a stable— 
there was such a loud champing of fodder, and a horse- 
like drinking. 

Tea over, greasy little lips gratefully sung,— 

“We thank thee, Lord, for this our food, 
But more because of Jesus’ blood ;”’ 
and then the table and the tea-things were pushed 
into a corner, and Bob proposed a game of blind-man’s 
buff. Bob volunteered to be blinded first, and 





pegged about on his crutch like a parched pea. 
Some of the children had never seen the game played 
before, but they soon entered into it, and pulled away 
at the dwarf’s coat-tails merrily, taking care, however, 
not to pull too herd. He caught them by the armful 
every minute, but always let them go again, because 
the little man had made up his mind to catch me. | 
was soon hemmed in a corner, and bandaged. I was 
spun round, and my coat was almost pulled off my 
back ; for, as soon as the youngsters had got rid of 
their shyness (and they were not long in doing that), 
they exulted greatly in having found so big a play- 
fellow, and buzzed about me like bees about a 
bear. 

Then we had a game at hunt-the-slipper, in which 
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Bob again delighted the children by his agility and 
cleverness, catching the slipper in mid-air, and drag- 
ging it out of the slyest hiding-places. 

An interval of five minutes for a refreshment of an 
orange a-piece followed, and then came the treat of 
the evening. ‘‘ Now, children, I’m going to show you 
what I expect you’ya never seen afore,” said Bob, 
with consequential mystery. (He had borrowed a 
cheap magic-lantern from the shop for which he 
worked.) ‘*P’r’aps, sir, you'll be kind enough to 
help me up with the sheet?” When it was up, and 
the candles were out, and the fire had been shaded, 
and a mystic circle of light, with dim figures chasing 
one another, through what looked like gaslit fog, 
began to bob up and down on the sheet, the children 
sat with hushed breath, and the grown-up neighbours 
crowded the window and the doorway. A rumour had 
run like wildfire through the Folly that ‘‘ Hoppety 
was a-makin’ ghosteses.” ‘ 

He got his focus at last, but at no time were the 
figures free from blurred outlines; they were clear 
enough for recognition, however, ere long, and then 
it was hard to say which were the more pleased, the 
men and women or the children. They roared equally 
over the funny slides, which Bob illustrated with a 
quaint running comment. He had chosen those that 
were specially adapted to Christmas,—in fact his 
opening one represented a vigorous hand-shaking on 
the part of two old men,—and he preached pretty 
little sermons on them, as he pushed his gaudily 
painted texts across the sheet. 

‘¢ That’s the star in the east a shinin’ up above them 
palms. The oil’s bad, an’ I can’t make it shine as I 
should like. My talkin’s somethin’ like that. I want 
you to love what’s right; but, you see, Hoppety’s oil 
ain’t first-rate, an’ so he can’t make you see things as 
plain as he would do. That’s the star, an’ them in the 
long beards an’ the blue an’ red an’ yellow gowns, 
with the things like sheets twisted round their heads, 
is the wise men as have come all the way from the 
East to see if they can find Jesus. If wise men like 
them wanted Him, an’ took all that trouble, you may 
be sure you want Him; for you ain’t wise men, are 
you? but little boys and gals that might be a deal 
wiser. An’ yet He'll let you find Him without a bit 
of trouble, if you only want to. He loved everybody 
as ncbody ever loved them afore, but He seems to 
have been partic’lar fond of little boys an’ gals. Some 
on ye has read about that with me—‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not,’ you 
know—an’ now I'll show you a picture about it. 
That’s the disciples shoyin’ the kids away ; they meant 
well, but they didn’t know no better, though they was 
such good men. An’ that’s the Blessed Jesus smilin’ 
so sweetly, with that sun like round his head. It ’ud 
be a poor picture of His dear face, if the light was 
ever so good. But that don’t matter much. There’s 
some beautiful faces of Jesus you can see, when you 
get a bit bigger, in the Nashnal Gallery—out West 
End way; but there ain’t one that won't seem but 
what it could be beautifuller if you’ve got to love 
Jesus. Do you read about Jesus in the Testament, 
an’ try to copy what He said an’ did. That’s the 
best picture of Him anybody can dror. It’ll be 











a poor thing, after all, like this here; but you can | 





keep on rubbing out, an’ tryin’ to make it a bit more 
like. 

‘* An’ now I’ll show you the stable where Jesus was 
born, an’ put into the manger for a cradle. It looks 
pretty in the picture, with the hay, and the donkeys, 
and the bullocks, an’ the smart dresses; but I expect 
it was only a poor sort of, place. If the Prince of 
Wales had been born in the Folly, folks wouldn’t ha’ 
believed as he was the Prince of Wales; so it ain’t 
much to be wondered at that them as expected 
Christ to come into the world with a crown on His 
head, like, wouldn’t believe there could be much 
in a poor carpenter’s son, born in a stable. But yet 
there He was—just as you might find a sovereign in 
the mud, an’ fancy it only a farden, till you come to 
change it—that is, if the folks you took it to was 
honest. If they was honest, though, p’r’aps they’d 
think you wasn’t, an’ wouldn’t give you change. It 
ain’t like that with Jesus Christ. The poorest child 
as ever was has gota right to lay hold of Him, an’ 
can get full vally for Him. 

‘*An’ here’s Joseph and Mary an’ Jesus, agoin’ down 
into Egypt. They went there, you know, because 
Herod wanted to kill Jesus afore He’d done what 
He was sent to do. Don’t that sound silly? An’ 
here’s Herod’s soldiers killin’ the children that were 
in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under; an’ the poor mothers cryin’ as 
if their hearts would break. That’s hard, ain’t it? 
But, p’r’aps, some of them poor little kids would ha’ 
called out ‘ Crucify Him,’ if they’d been left to grow 
up; an’ God loved ’em so that He wouldn’t giv’ ’em 
the chance to go wrong. Though I’m fond o’ you, 
an’ I think you like me a bit, I know I'd rather see 
you dead as you are, than gettin’ big boys and gals 
to learn bad ways. 

‘** An’ now I'll show you my last picture, and I think 
it’s one o’ the prettiest in the lot. Here’s.the shep- 
herds keeping watch over their flocks by night, that 
the wild beasts mayn’t get hold on ’em. There’s the 
little lambs snugglin’ up to their mothers as natural 
as babies. An’ there’s the angels up in the sky, with 
their white wings and goold rings round their heads, 
and them branches like rhubarb-stalks in their hands 
—palms they’re meant for. An’ they’re singin’ jest as 
you may hear the singers up in the gallery at church, 
only a deal sweeter, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will toward men.’ Them 
was the first Christmas Waits. It’ud be nice to hear 
music like that now in the cold mornings, wouldn’t it ? 
But now we’ll have our supper, an’ sing a verse, an’ 
then we'll say good night, for it’s time the little ’uns 
was in bed.” 

A bun a-piece for the children was the supper, 
with a sip of elderberry wine, warmed in a vessel 
like a hollow horn (which the bricklayer’s labourer, 
stirred up to abnormal activity and benevolence), 
borrowed from the public. And then we sang ‘‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,” and the little 
party broke up; everybody wishing everybody else 
—our host especially—‘‘A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” Custom has dimmed and chilled 
those cordial words; but the grateful heartiness of 
the young Folly folk made them leap out again into 
warm light. 
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NOTES FOR READER 


A NEW year; a new Parliament ; a new Govern- | 
ment; a new policy,—with all these shall we not be | 
done with the reign of monotony, and see some new | 
thing under the sun? M. Ernest Naville, of Geneva, 
in his ‘‘ Lectures on Modern Atheism,” speaks of the 
English as a twofold people, whose mental life and 
political action present singular contrasts, or, as 
Pére Gratry puts it, ‘‘more than in any other people, 
there are in the English people the old man and the 
new.” This remarkable duality has seldom been 
more strikingly apparent than at the present moment, 
when it is attempted to forecast the course of events, 
in connection with the welfare of the nation, which 
the year 1869 is likely to inaugurate. On the one 
hand, there is the melancholy conviction of many, 
that at last the deluge has come; on the other 
hand, the jubilant anticipation of another section, 
that the deluge is passed, and that, if we would but 
look out, the rainbow would be seen spanning the 
sky. ‘‘ The train is off the rails,” shouts one part of 
the nation, ‘‘ and the catastrophe is but a question of 
time.” ‘‘ The train has at last been got upon the right 
rails,” shouts another, ‘‘ and a delightful and prosper- 
ous journey is before us.” Itis remarkable, too, that 
those who are thus divided about the prospects of the 
country, contain confessedly, on each side, many who 
are agreed as to what constitutes the true prosperity 
of nations. Earnest Protestants and earnest evange- 
lical men are found on both sides. There are Elis 
among us trembling for the ark of God, and Davids 
playing and dancing before it with all their might. 
There are waiters in the Temple echoing the jubilant 
part of the song of Simeon; and there are other 
waiters, catching his second and darker strain, dwell- 
ing on “the sword that was to pierce through the 
bones,” and on *‘ the fall of many in Israel.” If the 
jubilant section would take a lesson of caution from 
the despondent, and the despondent a lesson of hope | 
from the jubilant, the proper medium of feeling would | 
probably be reached. And if both would retire toge- | 
ther, and swell the stream of prayer, in which, at | 
the beginning of each year, devout’ men of all lands 
are accustomed to unite to God, the worst fears of the 
one class might be scattered, and the brightest hopes 
of the other more than realised. 

The President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science has met with an opponent 
whom, perhaps, he hardly expected to see ranged 
against him. It will be remembered that when the 
chair of moral science, in University College, London, 
was vacant some time ago, Mr. Martineau, the well- 
known Unitarian minister, was a candidate; that he 
was rejected on the ostensible ground that he was 
identified with a religious sect; and that a pupil and 
disciple of Professor Bain’s was chosen. The common 
impression was that, notwithstanding his Unitarian- 
ism, Mr. Martineau had too much of earnest faith to 
be acceptable to the men who had the appointment to 
the chair. Mr. Martineau is one of those men whose 
character is a riddle to ordinary minds,—whose feel- 
ings and intellect go in different directions; for he 
himself has ayowed that his feelings are with the 
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hymns of Watts and Wesley, while his intellectual 
convictions are with his own church. At the opening 
of the New College, Manchester, he delivered an 
address, entitled, ‘‘ A Word for Scientific Theology, in 
Appeal from the Men of Science and Theologians,” 
The address, as may be supposed, contains some things 
from which we differ, but certain points in it are 
admirably put, and will receive the hearty assent of 
the soundest theologians. He adverts to the tendency 
of scientific men to regard the inductive fuculties as 
the only trustworthy sources of knowledge, and to 
reject religion because we cannot reach it by the same 
inductive method by which we reach our knowledge 
of botany or chemistry. Mr. Martineau protests that 
we are capable of attaining knowledge otherwise than 
by induction. ‘‘ We are capable of knowing not only 
that-which happens, but that which is; not only phe- 
nomena, but existences; not only laws, but causation ; 
and this additional knowledge not only is just as cer- 
tain as the other, but actually underlies it as its con- 
dition, and has to be assumed in every inductive 
proposition.” ‘*Among the existences thus disclosed 
in the very structure of our faculties, only half hid 
till the moral nature speaks, is the Divine. Conscience 
is as much a human fact as reason and perception, 
and is no less entitled to be believed on its word. And 
if there be anything inevitably clear in its utterance, 
it is this—that we live under an authority above us, 
speaking in the law of right and wrong; therefore, 
from the very nature of authority, under a living will, 
transcending our personality, and communing with it. 
The Divine rule over life is no less correlated to the 
moral faculty than the existence of an external world 
to the perception; and as there is no difference in the 
nature of their evidence, so are they held with equal 
cogency of natural belief wherever men are found; 
and they first come into question together when the 
mind’s intuitive reliances are corroded by the action 
of false metaphysics .... Natural theology, then, 
I must contend, is a perfectly legitimate exercise of 
the human intellect; it simply carries over into the 
| natural world that idea of a living will at the heart of 
| things which it has found chiefly in the moral world 

Such an interpreter’s account of the origin 
of things in no way contradicts that of scientific sur- 
| veyors, but simply includes it; flinging around their 
field, which is limited to the detection of method, the 
embracing idea of intellectual purpose, and interfus- 
ing an omnipresent thought with the working powers 
which they have found. He accepts in full their 
report of how things came about, and realise the ends 
we see; he only adds, by way of caution, ‘You have 
found the laws of countless phenomena before un- 
reduced; be content with this, and dream not that 
you have dispossessed their cause.’ ” 

The relation of the Wesleyan body to the Church 
of England—what it is, and what it ought to be—has 
undergone much discussion in newspapers and else- 
where, since Dr. Pusey wrote his celebrated letter to the 
President of the Conference. Some have been disposed 
to blame the Wesleyans for schismatically leaving the 
| Church contrary to the injunction of Mr. Wesley ; and 
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others have maintained that the guilt of schism in the 
matter did not lie with the Wesleyans who went out, 
but with the Church of England, who drove them out. 
In this correspondence it is interesting to notice the 
names of such men as the Rey. L. H. Wellesley- 
Wesley, the great grandson of Charles Wesley, and the 
Rey. Adam Clarke Smith, the grandson of Dr. Adam 


Clarke. Our friend Dr. Rigg, of the Westminster 
Wesleyan Training College, besides writing a pam- 
phlet in vindication of the Wesleyans, has sent a letter 
to the Editor of the Guardian, in which he maintains 
“that Wesley not only paved, but pointed the way for 
all that has been done by the Wesleyan Conference 
and people since his day.” The correspondence and 
the discussion of the subject are ncw probably at an 
end. Those who began it from the side of the Church 
of England are doubtless disappointed, and are dis- 
posed to complain that the amount of attachment to 
the Church now prevailing in the Wesleyan body is 
much less than prevailed in the heart of John Wesley 
himself. 

One of our philanthropic institutions has just made 
its annual appeal to the public—the Edinburgh Original 
Ragged School. This institution, whose origin marks 
an era in Christian philanthropy, has now completed 
its nineteenth year. There is little of a novel nature 
to be said about it from year to year. As the chair- 
man of the meeting, Sir Alexander Grant, remarked, 
its anniversary is an occasion resembling the scouring 
of the White Horse in Berkshire—the friends of the 
Institution unite to renew its outline, and present it in 
fresh brightness to the public view. It is a happiness 
to know that it pursues its career of Christian philan- 
thropy from year to year, and though, strange to tell, 
receiving neither countenance nor help from Goyern- 
ment, furnishes a Christian home to some 300 children, 
whose career otherwise must have been one of the 
darkest dye. If there can be said to be any fresh 
feature, it is furnished by the notices of children who 
have been its inmates, and of whom many are now 
to be found in different parts of the globe. Dr. 
Guthrie paid a well-merited tribute to the memory of 
an admirable lady, lately departed, whose joy and 
delight it was to watch over the scholars as they got 
settled in the world, and, by her letters and counsels 
and prayers, try to guide them in the right way and 
keep them from falling. ‘‘ In the death of Miss Elliot 
Lockhart we have sustained a very heavy loss. The 
yalue of the wise, Christian, unwearied—I will say, 
unexampled—service which she rendered to this 
school I haye no words that could exaggerate. Tor 
many a long year she lived forit. It was her dream 
by night—it was her work by day; and she lived for it 
with a zeal and with an energy that no difficulties 
could daunt. Oh, how she delighted in the work! 
and the pleasure of the Lord prospered in her hands. 
How she rejoiced in every child that did well; and 
when a girl, about to touch the skore, was drawn 
back by the wave into the devouring deep, how she 
mourned, and how, with her counsels and her prayers, 
she followed these children to the very ends of the 
earth! .... She died when I was out of town, and 
I don’t know where they have laid her; but, be it 
where it may, the grave that holds her precious dust 
is a hallowed place to me—a grave where orphans 





-might go and weep, and where—were I standing— 


I should seem to hear a voice from heaven saying, 
‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; they rest 
from their labours and their works do follow them.’ ” 

The fortunes of the cause of union in Scotland are 
strange. Great mountains seem to have been got over, 
but little mole-heaps stop the way. The outstand- 
ing difficulties that at the first. seemed to break the 
horizon and hide the heavens, marvyellously vanished ; 
and difficulties that no man dreamt of have come in 
their room, and are embarrassing the movement. 
Men that were considered to be committed to the 
extreme voluntary position, that civil rulers have 
nothing to do with religion, were found to: cherish 
views on that subject that seemed to leave no disputed 
question except the right of civil rulers to give the 
money of the State for the support of religion. On 
practical questions, such as the duty of civil rulers to 
recognise the church, and maintain her liberties—to 
administer oaths as a religious act, to regulate the 
ordinance of marriage, and the ordinance of the Sab- 
bath, in conformity with the Word of God—no difficulty 
was found, or at least none that could not be adjusted. 
But a tremendous difficulty has been found, quite 
recently, by the Rev. Mr. Moody Stuart. According 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, it is the duty 
of the civil ruler to ‘‘ settle” the church. The articles 
of union do not recognise this duty, in Mr. Moody 
Stuart’s sense, and he considers this a sufficient reason 
for breaking off the negotiations. Exactly one-half of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh of the Free Church think 
so too. It will be seen in the course of a little while 
whether this new phase of opposition is likely to have 
the effect of arresting or retarding the movement. 

In foreign countries, the progress of the Scotch, and 
other moyements towards union, is viewed with feel- 
ings of no small interest. The Berlin Neue Evan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung lately contained an article on 
the subject, expressing very great satisfaction at the 
progress of the American negotiations, and the likeli- 
hood that at their next Assemblies, the union of the 
Old School and New School Presbyterians will be 
resolyed on. In regard to the Scotch movement, after 
stating that no opposition to the proposed union has 
been shown by the United Presbyterian Synod, the 
writer notices that in the Free Church Assembly a 
minority of 105 recorded their votes against the union, 
while 427 were in favour of it. After specifying the 
grounds of opposition taken by the minority, namely, 
their reluctance generally to cease to maintain as part 
of their church testimony any portion of God’s truth 
that has once been maintained, and especially their 
aversion to discontinue a public testimony in favour 
of the principle of national churches, the writer pro- 
ceeds to say that on an impartial view of their argu- 
ments, he does not think they have made out their 
point. Their opponents in the Free Church seem to 
be as much attached to the principle of a naticnal 
church as themselves; but though it is true that in 
point of fact they have always held that the mainten- 
ance of a national church, if free, would be a fitting 
discharge by the State of its duty to the Christian 
church, they have never made that a term of com- 
munion, or insisted that it shall be maintained by all 
the office-bearers of their church. 
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But in Germany, as we stated in our last number, 
the question of union is not merely one of theoretical 
interest. The correspondent of Evangelical Christen- 
dom mentions three gatherings, held during the year, 
with special reference to the union of the Prussian 
churches. Dr. Hoffmann invited the former members 
of the Dom Candidatenstift—an institution where a 
number of students for the ministry are admitted who 
seck further theological training, and are at the same 
time occupied with the parochial work connected with 
the cathedral—to meet in a conference last October. 
‘«The Confession of Augsburg as the doctrinal basis 
of the United Church,” was the subject of discussion. 
The meeting almost unanimously approved of Dr. 
Hoffmann’s proposal, but it is clear that it is only the 
Evangelical party which gives this consent. The large 
number who are indifferent to all religion, do not wish 
so much as the Augsburg Confession, while the rigid 
Lutherans desire much more. The second meeting 
was a biennial conference of the clergy at Gnadau, in 
Saxony. The subject of discussion was, Union or 
Confederation. The discussion was animated, but the 
question was not settled. The third meeting was one 
of High Lutheran clergymen at Cammin, in Pome- 
rania, but the tone of the meeting was exclusive and 
anti-evangelical. 

It is singular to see the old, old-fashioned opposition 
to Christian missions in heathen countries, that has 
so often been disposed of, spurting out anew. As 
Napoleon said of the English, some people do not 
know when they are beaten. An influential Edin- 
burgh newspaper gives a conspicuous and well-leaded 
column (of which, however, it declines the responsi- 
bility, by marking it ‘‘communicated”), containing 
nothing but a réchauffée of the old rant against 
missions. The chief difference is, that it is a little 
more civil to missionaries, among whom it acknow- 
ledges there have been right noble men. ‘‘ Carey 
offering to go down, ‘if you will hold the rope;’ 
Martyn going from Cambridge to confront death and 
all sorts of hardships; Heber surrendering prefer- 
ment and cultivated society at home, to go out to die 
in India; Dr. Duff labouring there for many years— 
it may be freely admitted these are splendid instances 
of self-denial.” The writer had hoped that a sensi- 
ble man like Dr. Norman Macleod would have burst 
the bubble, but though his speeches may help us to 
arrive at the truth, they are meant to encourage the 
missionary cause. According to this writer, we should 
not seek to Christianize other lands till our own is 
Christianized.. Charity begins at home. There are 
heathens in the Cowgate and the Saltmarket. The 
Apostles were told to begin at Jerusalem. You must 
civilise before you can Christianize. India is a most 
unchangeable place. By extraordinary efforts you 
have only got two hundred converts in forty years. 
It’s all romance, the notion of foreign missions. People 
won’t subscribe to near things, but they will give 
readily for the remote. And so on, and so on. 

Can the author really fancy that because this ap- 
pears under date 7th December, 1868, it is in any 
essentiel respect different from what every opponent 
of missions has been saying for the last fifty years ? 
Of course, there is one original statement, that two 
hundred cenyerts haye been obtained in forty years. 





Did the writer ever hear of Tinneyelly? Or did he 
ever fall in with Dr. Mullens’s statistics? Let us say 
to him, it is difficult to believe that in specifying two 
hundred converts as the result of forty years, he is 
telling what he believes to be true. Let us refer him 
to a letter from Calcutta in the Boston Journal for 
August 25. The writer had not read the Scotsman of 
December 7th, but on board the steamer from Suez, 
he had met with objectors of the same family. ‘‘ Mis- 
sionaries are humbugs,”’ said a red-faced surgeon of 
the Indian army; ‘‘ India would be much better off 
without them.” ‘The missionaries have not accom- 
plished much; the money sent out for their support is 
all thrown away,” said another surgeon. ‘‘ There are 
some very fine men among them,” said the captain of 
the steamer, ‘‘and they have done a great deal of good.” 
‘* Facts and figures are better than opinions, and very 
much better than prejudices,” says the writer. The 
census returns for India give the number of native 
Christians connected with Protestant churches at 
200,000—all the result of missionary effort. And 
these returns say nothing of the thousands upon 
thousands of children attending schools ; the tokens 
of advanced civilisation everywhere epread around ; 
the higher tone of society ; the spirit of inquiry awak- 
ened; the immoral practices abolished; the Christian 
literature introduced. It is well that to shut the 
mouths of such objectors we have the decided testi- 
mony of Miss Carpenter to the good done by mission- 
aries in India, even though the number of actual 
conversions is admitted to be small indeed, compared 
to the machinery in operation. But who hath despised 
the day of small things ? 

There is one district of India that has contrived to 
keep the missionaries almost wholly beyond its 
boundaries—the Vale of Cashmere; but instead of ex- 
hibiting any very flattering picture of advanced civili- 
sation, it presents us with not a few of the features of 
unmitigated heathenism. The country-people are in 
a state of servitude resembling slavery. Throughout 
the year, the villagers, men, women, and children, are 
turned out each morning at the sound of a drum to 
work in gangs under alien taskmasters at a husbandry 
of which they are not to reap the bencfits. When 
ripe, the crops of each village are stored in open-air 
granaries, strictly guarded; and when, after long 
waiting, the whole produce of the harvest has been 
duly stored and calculated, an allowance is doled out 
to the people, just sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. For two years previous to 1865, there had 
been a great deficiency of crops, and consequently a 
famine in the country. On that yoar, the crop, 
especially the rice, was splendid. But after the crop 
had all been gathered and stored, the people continued 
to starve week after week, for the crop had not been 
calculated, and no distribution could begin! As stated 
by us on a former occasion, a medical missionary, 
Dr. Elmslie, from the Church Missionary Society, has 
been allowed to visit Cashmere in summer for a few 
seasons, but as regularly as winter comes, he is obliged 
to decamp. We are glad to find, from the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, that in spite of all the op- 
position, this mode of Christian usefulness is attended 
with growing success. The present season has been 
the most successful one of the mission. 
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